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Qotes of Recent Exposition. 


Tue ‘Gifford Lectures’ constitute a remarkable 
series of which we have reason to be proud. No 
series, of course, can be uniform alike in erudition 
and in widespread appeal; and of the lengthy 
list of published ‘ Gifford Lectures’ there are only 
a few that can be whole-heartedly recommended 


- to the ordinary minister as likely to be useful to 


him in his pulpit work. 


The latest, however, is one such. It is entitled 


| From Morality to Religion (Macdonald and Evans ; 


12s. 6d. net). It is the course delivered last year 


in the University of St. Andrews by Emeritus- 
' Professor W. G. DE Burcu. It is marked by the 


same qualities of logical arrangement, profound 
knowledge, sober judgment, and lucidity of 
presentation, which marked his former notable 
book, ‘Towards a Religious Philosophy.’ The 
writer makes philosophy speak the language of 
the person of ordinary education. 


We have said that the average minister, who 


_ perhaps did not read for Honours in Philosophy, 
_ will find this volume a valuable addition to his 


library. If we are not mistaken many ministers 
are somewhat uneasy about the issue of the recent 
They have found so many 
difficult to convince that there is anything important 
in religion to which they might be recalled. So 
many think, or profess to think, that the whole 


business of religion is an obsolete scaffolding for 


geotality, once valuable and probably necessary, 


' but now that morality is independent, no- longer 


_ worth serious consideration, 
\ 
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Now that is precisely the heart of Professor pE 
Bureu’s subject. His main questions are: What 
does morality owe to religion? Can it survive in 
independence of religion? Is it intelligible in its 
demands without religion ? 


Matthew Arnold in a famous phrase defined 
religion as ‘ morality touched with emotion.’ That 
has perhaps done a good deal to foster the belief of 
so many that religion may well be allowed to go if 
morality abide. So very properly our author deals 
early with the question, what differentiates religion 
and morality ? 

Three things, he answers. First, religion means 
acknowledgment and worship of God. Clearly a 
man may be virtuous who has no personal religion, 
within some social framework he may discharge 
all the duties of his station. Second, religion is 
essentially theoria, morality is essentially praxis. 
Third, for the religious man the supreme motive is 
love of God and that is of great importance, for 
moral duties, ‘ performed in the temper of religion, 
undergo a subtle and significant transformation.’ 


The second distinction requires a brief explication, 
Morality and religion are so far at one when we 
consider the highest forms of each. Christianity 
teaches morals. In the view of many that is its 
only value., Morality, when the moral man reflects, 
requires some theoria. But in each there is profound 
difference in emphasis. In religion theoria— 
embracing convictions as to God, the world, and 
man—is fundamental and the praxis follows. In 
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morality the praxis is essential and the theorta may 
or may not follow, 


Preaching, let us interject, has probably been 
overmuch exclusively practical. The pulpit may 
need to remember that religion is essentially 
theoria, and that what bewildered men in this dis- 
tracted world primarily need is not moral maxims 
but reassurance as to God and God’s will and 
character and purpose. Our religion is practical 
and our preaching must be practical; but, para- 
doxical as it sounds, the merely or exclusively 
practical will get us nowhere, and will not recall 
men to religion. 

Let us turn to another impressive passage where 
Professor DE Burcu shows how great is the debt 
of modern ethics to Christianity. One dominant 
principle which more or less clearly all modern 
teachers of ethics accept is that stated by Kant as 
to the treatment of all humanity in one’s own person 
or in the persons of others as an end, never merely 
as a means. The immediate source of this was 
Rousseau, but it is of religious origin and has passed 
into secular ethics from Christianity. 


” 


Can it have much meaning without religion ? 
What do ‘personality’ and ‘humanity’ mean 
apart from religion? For the Christian ‘ by virtue 
of his membership of God’s Kingdom, personality 
is invested with an absolute worth.’ Take from the 
idea of personality all that it owes to religion, and 
what remains >—‘ an empty form with no attach- 
ments to bind it to reality.’ 


This is what happened under eighteenth-century 
rationalism. The world went back to Stoicism 
enlightened with optimism as to what science would 
accomplish for man’s happiness. And what has it 
accomplished ? It is a two-edged sword. It is as 
fertile in bane as in blessing, and there is truth in 
Lawrence’s complaint—' What is the good of an 
industrial system piling up rubbish while nobody 
lives?’ If Christianity be set aside we are left 
with a barren idea of personality. ‘The human 
person is but a self-conscious atom, one among 


countless others, and no more. Can this be the 
essential core of truth in the ideal of personality ? ’ 


So-with the idea of the brotherhood of man. 
What significance are we to attach to this? Well, 
what still lives on is the Christian ideal of human 
brotherhood. The ‘ religion of humanity’ died at 
its birth. Eighteenth-century moralists strove in 
vain to find a content for the principle of general 
benevolence, and Hume candidly denied its exist- 
ence. Apart from religion, ‘ humanity’ like ‘ per- — 
sonality’ is but an empty form. ‘To give life to 
what is otherwise an empty form we must revert — 
to the vision in which it had its origin, of all man- — 
kind, past, present, and to come, as very members © 
incorporate in an other-worldly fellowship, as — 
citizens of the Kingdom of which God is King.’ 


A new and pleasant feature in contemporary 
theological scholarship has been the introduction 
of the Swedish theologians, Brilioth, Aulén, and 
NyGREN, to the English reader. Some six years ago 
the last-named’s Agape and Eros attracted much 
favourable attention in English-speaking circles. 
It was a study of the Christian idea of love as it 
appears in the New Testament and in contrast to 
the Hellenistic idea. 


_ The second part of Nycren’s historical study of 
this Christian idea was published at Stockholm in 
1936. It takes the reader to the point where the 
problem of ‘Eros and Agape’ finds its natural 
solution in the Reformation. For the convenience 
—as/we suppose—of translator and publisher this 
second part will appear in two volumes in its English 
dress. The first volume is now before us as Agape 
and Eros, Part II. Volume I. (S.P.C.K.; 6s. net), 
and this time the translator is the Rev. Philip S. 
Watson, M.A., Wesley College, Leeds. It is sub- 
stantially the story of how the synthesis of the two 
‘motifs ’ of Eros and Agape was prepared, up to the 
Cappadocian Fathers in the fourth century. 


Ee ee a ee 


If the essence of religion is fellowship with God, 
then the question of questions for any religion is, 
How is fellowship with God conceived ? Now the — 

a) 


- 


ms 


or truly Christian type in Marcion. 
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answers, given by Judaism, by Hellenism, and by 
Christianity to this question are respectively : 
by means of Nomos, by mean of Eros, by means of 
Agape. Nomos or man’s fulfilling of the Law, 
Eros or man’s desire for heavenly things, and Agape 
or God’s own Love freely bestowed on the sinner— 
these are three different ways to fellowship with 


God. 


Obviously, whenever the Nomos or Eros motif, 
which is egocentric, encounters the Agape motif, 
which is theocentric, there is bound to be conflict. 
We are thus prepared to find that in the course of 
Christian history the idea of Christian love has 
passed through many vicissitudes. Indeed, as the 


_ translator says, it is a story of dramatic struggle, 
of fierce hostilities, and strange alliances that is 


unfolded in NyGREn’s pages. 


In the part of the work under review it is, how- 


ever, the stage of synthesis that is considered, 
_ indeed only the early manifestations of that stage. 
_ First, we are asked to notice that the Nomos or 


Judaistic type of Christian love is to be found in the 
Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists, the Eros or 
Hellenistic type in Gnosticism, and the Agape 
Then we are 
asked to notice further that the Nomos type is to 
‘be found in Tertullian, the Eros type in the Alex- 


_.andrian theology (Origen), and the Agape type in 


Ireneus. But these conflicts issue in victory for 
mone of the three main types, but rather in a com- 
promise, such as we find in Athanasius and the 
‘Cappadocian Fathers. 


There is a certain smoothness in the above scheme 
sthat is apt to awake suspicion in the mind of the 


critical student of history. But we must simply be 


«ontent to give point to this Note by illustrating 
certain of the positions above stated. 


Take Tertullian. For him the Old and New 
‘Testaments both stand on the same level, from 


_ ‘both he draws his faith in exactly the same way. 


As he says, the Church ‘ mixes the Law and the 


. _.Prophets with the writings of the Evangelists and 
_ Apostles ; from thence she drinks her faith.’ The 
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result in Tertullian is, as NyGREN remarks, a con- 
fusion of motifs. He ‘mixes’ Old Testament 
Nomos with New Testament Agape, and from the 
mixture ‘ drinks’ his own faith, unaware that the 
New Testament has something essentially new 
to say about the Way of Salvation. 


Take Origen. With him the two great religious 
streams of late antiquity, the Christian with its 
Agape type of love and the Hellenistic with its Eros 
type, are commingled. He is by fullest conviction 
a Christian, but an equally convinced Platonist. 
‘God is Eros,’ he says, and ‘ God is Agape.’ When 
the Gnostic, he says in effect, finds the word Agape 
in Scripture, he should at once understand it as if 
Eros stood in its place, for that is the reality 
concealed under the protective disguise of Agape. 
The simple multitude would inevitably misunder- 
stand all references to the heavenly Eros, confusing 
it with the ‘ vulgar Eros.’ That is why we must 
claim that the Song of Songs is written for the 
perfect, for Gnostics. 


Take Ireneus. In him the idea of Agape is 
found in a purity of form unsurpassed in the Early 
Church. ‘ His whole theology is saturated with the 
Agape motif: it is of love that God has created the 
world and designed men for fellowship with Him- 
self, of love God’s Logos has become flesh in order 
to “‘ recapitulate’ in Himself the fallen human race 
and reconcile it to God.’ But even Irenzus’s idea 
of love is not entirely untouched by alien motifs. 
Indeed the Eros motif affects the very centre of his 
thought. In plain dependence on Hellenistic piety 
he describes the goal of the Incarnation as the 
‘ deification’ of man: God became man in order 
that man might: become God. Thus strands from 
the Eros and the Agape motifs are even in this 
thinker woven together. 


Karl Bartu has been suspected of having 
Romanist leanings. How such a criticism could have 
arisen it is hard to see, except that his writings have 
received the most respectful attention of Roman 
Catholic theologians. But these, while they 
recognize his powerful presentation of the funda- 
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mental doctrines of the Christian Faith, are in 
no doubt as to his position as a champion of 
Protestantism. 


Another criticism of Barr is that in his theology 
there is no place for the Holy Spirit. This criticism 
also is difficult to understand, for in all his thinking 
God is, first and last, supremely active in His work 
for man and in man. But any doubts on the subject 
are finally removed by the publication of his book 
on The Holy Ghost and the Christian Life (Muller ; 
5s. net) which has been translated by the Rev. 
R. Birch Hoyle. 


It contains a lecture delivered by BarrH at 
Elberfeld, and it treats the subject under three heads, 
the Holy Ghost as Creator, as Reconciler, and as 
Redeemer. Its leading ideas may be briefly 
indicated. 

Beginning with the assertion that ‘the Holy 
Ghost is God the Lord in the fullness of Deity, in the 
total sovereignty and condescension, in the complete 
hiddenness and revealedness of God,’ he proceeds 
in the first section to distinguish sharply between 
the Creator Spirit and the created spirit. ‘ Augustine 
was well aware of a fact that was not rightly known 
by later idealistic theologians, namely, that God’s 
life, which is styled in the Bible as also Spirit, Holy 
Spirit, for this reason is not identical with what we 
recognize as our own created life of the spirit or the 
soul.’ Here he runs counter to much of the religious 
thought of to-day which often speaks confusedly of 
the divine in man as being really man’s spirit, an 
inborn endowment, the source and centre of all 
man’s upward strivings. 


To this type of thought Barrn takes strong 
exception as tending to confuse the Creator and the 
creature, and detract from the glory of God’s grace. 
“If creature is to be strictly understood as a reality 
willed and placed by God in distinction from His 
own reality—that is to say, as the wonder of a 
reality which, by the power of God’s love, has a 
place and persistence alongside of His own reality— 
then the continuity between Himandit . . . cannot 
belong to the creature itself but only to the Creator 
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in his make-up, a permanent possession which he Fy 


in Hts relation to the creature.’ In other words, , the ( 


as something native to man, an original endowment ; 


holds by some natural right. It must be held to be — 
God’s gift, ‘the inconceivable, divine bestowal on — 
His creature, the act of God’s free grace renewed _ 
from moment to moment. 


So when we ask the question, ‘What is the — 
Christian life?’ we are bound to answer that | 
Christian life is human life that has been made | 
open by the Holy Ghost to receive God’s Word. 
In revelation both the giving and the receiving 
are of God. God graciously gives the living 
Word, but man is incapable unassisted of hear- — 
ing it aright. ‘It is not within the compass of © 
any cleverness or ability of mine ; but it is purely © 
and simply the office of the Holy Ghost to be con- 
tinually opening our ears to enable us to receive” 
the Creator's Word.’ This is sound Reformation — 
teaching, though somewhat obscured in our day. 
As Robertson Smith so nobly phrased it: ‘If I am — 
asked why I receive Scripture as the Word of God, | 
I answer with all the Fathers of the Protestant — 
Church, ‘“‘ Because the Bible is the only record of : 
God’s redeeming love.” And this record I know 
to be true by the witness of His Spirit in my heart,, — 
whereby I am assured that none other than God 
Himself is able to speak such words to my soul.’ 


Further, the special work of the Holy Ghost 
arises out of the fact that the Creator and the 
created spirit are in conflict. The ‘holiness’ of 
the Holy Ghost is expressive of His opposition to- 
sin. He is not simply the spirit of the true, the: 
beautiful, and the good, but is the spirit of Re- 
conciliation striving against man’s hostility in the: 
battle and victory of grace. Here BARTH is anxious. 
to guard against the error of synergism in every 
shape and form. The free will of man is not the: 
pivot on which turns his relation to God. The 
decisive fact is that the Holy Spirit of God is. 
at work conquering that sin which is essentially 
hostility to itself, and reconciling sinful man to- 
God. He will not allow man’s creative action, but. 
only God’s free grace, to determine decisively the: 


event. ‘No psalm-singing to the glory of God, and 
no lowly knee-bending can alter the fact that when 
_ God’s grace and man’s doing are looked upon as 
two sides of an affair, where one can turn it round 
4 and say, instead of the words ‘“‘ Holy Ghost,” with 
_ just as good emphasis, “ religious fervour,” “‘ moral 
earnestness,” or even “ man’s creative activity ’— 
then it is a simple fact that man has been handed 
_ over and left to his sins. Sin is not taken in deadly 
earnest when it is regarded as something that can 
be radically overcome by the enthusiasm of good 
intentions, and then, by and by, can be removed 
by practical activity. You can cure a wound by 
such treatment but you cannot restore a dead man 
to life.’ 


In accordance with this it must be maintained 
_ that the Christian life is from first to last a life in 
the Holy Spirit. Just as the saving work of Christ 
_ is complete apart from any working of ours, so the 
| Holy Ghost, being the Spirit of Christ, is alone the 
_ efficient cause of the new life. This is true of all 
the constituents of that life, whether in its repent- 
ance, its faith, or its obedience. It is the Holy 
| Ghost who reproves and convicts of sin. Man will 
not convict himself, for he does not know himself 
as asinner. The knowledge of the content of the 
word ‘sin’ is God’s work. ‘Sin, in itself, is 
| obviously never at all this or that act, on which 
one could lay his finger ; but it is solely resistance 
to God’s law, opposition to His gracious pro- 
nouncement of acquittal and guilt.’ It is essentially 
self-reliance and self-esteem which resent the ac- 
cusations of God’s Word, and which refuse always 
“to live by God’s forgiving mercy. ‘ This is unbelief, 
this is really sin. In comparison with this sin, all 
the rest do not matter so much, for this unbelief 
is the most critical sin of all sins.’ The conviction 
of this can come only by the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the heart. , 


So is it with regard to faith and the new obedience. 
The man who has found salvation in Christ, and 
who looks to Christ as his righteousness, will never 
' cease to acknowledge and confess that his being 
justified is. utterly not of himself or through any- 
thing in himself. His life never ceases to be a life 
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of faith. ‘When, in the assault of temptation, 
faith has triumphed over unbelief, then what 
gained the victory was not the human, nor the 
“ Christian” spirit, but the Holy Ghost in him.’ 
As St. Paul says, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.’ And again, ‘ Your life is hid with 
Christ in God.’ ‘Christian holiness,’ said Luther, 
“is not active but passive holiness. It is of God’s 
mercy and grace, not of their own nature, that works 
are without guilt. They are forgiven and good, 
because of faith, to him who surrenders to this 
same mercy. Consequently, we must be afraid of 
works but have comfort in God’s grace.’ 


Finally, as the Word of God is a word of promise, 
so the Holy Ghost is the Spirit of the promise, by 
whom we are ‘ sealed unto the day of redemption.’ 
In a word, He is the Spirit of the Redeemer ail 
along the line. There is a very persistent view of 
man which would regard him as one existing in 
presupposed continuity with God. ‘This view of 
continuity between God and man is always threaten- 
ing to make man out as being his own creator and 
atoner.’ He is represented as having a future and 
a destiny of his own. But into the Christian life 
there can never enter any thought of independence. 
As the Christian lives by faith, a faith which is not 
superseded, so he always lives in hope, a hope sus- 
tained in him by the Holy Spirit. ‘To be heirs, 
heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ, is, as 
Scripture bears witness, our destiny. But “ heirs ” 
says, as plainly as can be said, that we are not 
possessors, but are those to whom possession is 
promised.’ This life, lived through the Holy 
Ghost, becomes a life of hope, like Abraham’s. 
And in the Holy, Ghost thanksgivings are offered 
and prayer is made. For ‘the wonder of prayer 
—and this is a thing quite different from the “ in- 
fused grace” of ability to pray aright—is the 
incoming of the Holy Ghost to the help of the man 
who is praying. It is His sighing, which to be sure, 
is in our mouth; yet as His groaning, who creates 
out of the man who is sober or drunken or finical, 
or even the homo réligiosus who has utterly collapsed 
(I mean by that, the man who prays in himself and 
to himself): out of a man of that kind, the Holy 
Ghost makes a person who actually, really prays.’ 
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IV. Higher Criticism and the Prophetic Literature. 


By Proressor T. H. Rosinson, D.D., Carpirr. 


Wuen TuE Expository Times started on its career, 
the term ‘ higher criticism’ meant to most people 
the higher criticism of the Hexateuch, and, in 
particular, the form it took in the hands of Graf 
and Wellhausen. It is striking testimony to the 
value of their work that their conclusions have, in 
the main, held the field ever since. In some direc- 
tions further advance has been made, but always 
on the basis of what they did, and, though the 
position has not passed without challenge in recent 
years, there is no sign yet that it is likely to be 
discarded by the great body of Old Testament 
scholars. The prophetic literature, on the other 
hand, has been subjected to entirely fresh methods 
of study, which seem likely to yield results almost 
as sound as those reached by the Graf-Wellhausen 
school on the Hexateuch. 

This does not mean that there had been no 
criticism of the prophets. On the contrary, a good 
deal had been achieved. It was widely recognized, 
for instance, that Is 40-66 could not be attributed 
to the same author as the greater part of 1-39. 
The Books of Zechariah and Micah were likewise 
regarded in many quarters as being composite, and 
nothing has happened in the last half century which 
has tended to affect these conclusions. But in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century and in the 
first decade of the twentieth attempts were made 
to carry the process much further in certain books, 
while others were largely neglected. There was 
little effort to treat the whole literature of the 
prophets as a unit which could be handled in 
accordance with definite principles, and there was 
little appreciation of the importance of a history 
of the literature for the solving of the problems 
which it presented. The primary question with 
which students were presented was that of author- 
ship, and the work of critics was largely confined to 
determining what passages in the prophetic litera- 
ture were ‘ spurious,’ z.e. the work of later writers 
incorporated into the text in the process of trans- 
mission. To a large extent the prophets included 
in the Old Testament Canon were held to have been 
authors who wrote and published (the last word is 
significant) the substance of the message they had 
to deliver. They were, indeed, often distinguished 


from their predecessors under the title ‘ writing 
prophets.’ 

The criteria employed for the detection of inter- 
polations were of two kinds—those of style and 
those of doctrine. An extreme case is to be seen 
in Duhm’s commentary on Jeremiah. The basic 
theory was that this prophet wrote nothing but verse, 
and that he confined himself to a single metre, the 
Qinah, which to Duhm meant exclusively the 3:2. 
Everything, then, which was not in this metre— 
or reducible to this metre by conjectural emenda- 
tion—was an interpolation, whether it were prose or 
verse, and not all the 3: 2 verse could be attributed 
to Jeremiah. In the same way it was assumed that 
a prophet’s opinion remained unchanged in every 
respect throughout his lifetime. If (to refer to the 
same work) Jeremiah in 74 expressed his entire 
disapproval of sacrifice, whatever be its form, and 
if in 8° he could say of the Law (i.e. of Deuter- 
onomy) that ‘ the lying pen of the scribe has wrought 
falsely,’ he cannot have supported the reforms of 
Josiah, which still permitted sacrifice, and were 
based on Deuteronomy. Therefore such passages 
as ch. 11 were a late Midrash, interpolated into the — 
book by theologians of the Deuteronomic school, — 
who wished to claim the authority of the prophet for 
their principles. With this chapter went a number 
of other passages, all written in Deuteronomic prose, 
and purporting to give the actual words of Jeremiah. 

Criticism based on these methods is clearly open 
to the charge of extreme subjectivity. Matters of 
style are sometimes easy to decide; in the Hexa- 
teuch there is little or no disagreement as to the 
passages to be assigned to P. But analysis on 
these grounds alone is often very uncertain. To 
cite the Hexateuch again, it would be difficult to 
isolate J and E purely on grounds of style, and we 
are dependent on other considerations in such a 
passage as Gn 37, where the disentanglement of these 
two strands seems most clear and certain. Nor 
can we rely on identity of thought. Prophets, like 
other people, were liable to grow in the course of 
years, and such a man as Jeremiah, whose ministry 
extended over at least forty years, had plenty of 
time to revise his opinions on methods and details, 
even if his fundamental principles were unaffected. 


He may well have believed that the reform of Josiah 
would achieve his practical ideals in 621 B.c., and 
yet, after twenty years experience of the new 
régime, have come to the conclusion that it had 
failed to change the hearts of men. 
It is worth mentioning one particular feature of 
this type of criticism. Everything that involved 
eschatology or Messianic prophecy was held to be 
post-exilic, and often late post-exilic in origin. 
Now there is no denying the fact that eschatology 
was the characteristic form of popular religious 
literature in the last two centuries B.c., and that 
the study of Messianic prophecy reached its height 
in that period. But it does not follow that it 
began then, and there is direct evidence to show 
that there was a popular eschatology in the eighth 
century, and that the canonical prophets had 
another form to oppose to it. Am 580 is as 
genuinely eschatological as anything in the later 
literature, yet its ‘ authenticity’ has never been 
seriously called in question. 
The general success of the Graf-Wellhausen treat- 
ment of the Hexateuch was due to two main 
reasons. In the first place, the critics were able to 
free themselves from the glamour of a personality, 
_ and to consider the text as it stood without dwelling 
too much on the question of authorship. In the 
second place, they started with a study of the 
structure of their documents, and then proceeded to 
consider their ‘ Entstehung.’ It is only along such 
lines that valid progress can be made, and the 
last twenty years have witnessed an application of 
these general methods to the prophetic literature. 
One curious feature of the movement has been 
that most of the scholars who have contributed 
to it have applied the new principles only to a 
limited number of books, and have been content to 
treat others along the older lines. 
In illustration of this last remark we may note 
that the first step was taken by Duhm himself in 
his great commentary on Isaiah (1902). He saw 
- that our present book (1-39) had been constructed 
~ out of a number of smaller collections of material, 
and that these smaller collections existed and, if 
we may use such a term of ancient Israel, circulated, 
as independent units before they were combined 
into the book as we now have it. The word collec- 
_ tions should be emphasized. Groups of material 
_ like Is 6-12 or 3-23 were not continuous discourses, 
_ written or even arranged by the prophet whose 
mame stands at their head, but more or less gradual 
growths of floating prophetic oracles, remembered 
and written down, it may be, long after the prophet 
himself had passed away. Duhm’s work was 
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followed: by the yet greater commentary of G. B. 
Gray, who carried the principle still further, though 
he would probably have wished to revise his treat- 
ment of such passages as Is 16 in the light of further 
studies. He himself published no other great work 
on the prophets, but he was aware of the new posi- 
tion and approved of its general application ; but 
for his early death we might have had valuable work 
from him along this line. 

As a representative of the next step to be taken 
Mowinckel’s work on Jeremiah may be considered. 
He observed that there were three distinct types of 
writing in the book which bears this prophet’s 
name. The first consisted of poetry, and included 
practically all the actual oracular utterances of the 
prophet. The prose sections fell into two classes: 
one being written in the third person, and the other 
in the first. The former contained chiefly narra- 
tives describing events in the life of the prophet, 
with only so much of his teaching as was necessary 
to explain the circumstances. The latter, on the 
other hand, consisted mainly of the prophetic 
message, and where events were mentioned, they 
served primarily as a background for Jeremiah’s 
words. The style of these passages was strongly 
rhetorical, recalling that of Deuteronomy; and 
Mowinckel, being somewhat under the influence of 
Duhm, ascribed the majority of these last sections 
to later hands, while considering (like most other 
modern scholars) the passages of the second class 
to be the work of Baruch. Mowinckel failed, how- 
ever, to correlate his work on Jeremiah with that 
of Duhm and Gray on Isaiah. Had he done so, 
he would have realized that this book also is 
formed of short collections of different kinds, com- 
bined into our present book by a final compiler. 
He might have seen in each of the groups of the 
first class a separate collection of oracular material, 
and have realized that the compiler used sections 
from the other two to place at the head of the 
different collections. Each of these introductory 
prose sections ‘had a heading, and some of 
them had dates. The final compiler used prefer- 
ably passages of the third type; it is not till 
ch. 18 that type Il. appears, and there is little of 
type III. after that. If Mowinckel had grasped the 
significance of this arrangement, his contribution 
would have been even greater than it actually was, 
and if he had gone still further, and applied to other 
prophetic books the general principles he employed 
in dealing with Jeremiah, he would have given the 
position very nearly in its complete form. 

To the work of the scholars already mentioned 
must be added the more recent studies of Lindblom. 
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In his Hosea literarisch untersucht he recognized the 
natural division of the book into small sections, 
and the grouping of these sections into collections. 
He saw also the clear distinction between the poetry 
and the two prose types, the latter being represented 
by chs. 1 and 3 respectively. He made an attempt 
to arrange the ‘ revelations’ in their chronological 
order, and so to trace the development of the 
prophet’s mind, thus using to the best advantage 
the new position. Strangely enough, in his com- 
panion monograph on Micah, Lindblom made far 
less use of the principles he had applied to Hosea, 
but in a recent study of the little collection found in 
Is 24-27, he has once more employed them, and has 
given a new and sound account of that remarkable 
passage. He has shown that it can no longer 
be regarded as a complete Apocalypse, though it 
contains eschatological pieces, but must be explained 
as a group of isolated and originally independent 
prophetic utterances. 

It is now possible for us to attermpt a general 
reconstruction of the history of the prophetic 
literature. Starting with the kind of analysis we 
have seen in Mowinckel’s work on Jeremiah, we 
note the three main types. The Books of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Hosea, and Amos contain all three. 
Ezekiel is in a class by itself, and offers unique 
problems, but in form it consists of types I. and III. 
Joel, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk (apart 
from the Psalms in the last two), Zephaniah and 
Malachi contain only type I. In form, the Book of 
Jonah (apart from the Psalm in ch. 2) is exclusively 
type II., as is also the Book of Haggai, though it is 
possible that it has been changed from type III. 
Zechariah 1-8 is entirely type III., and the later 
chapters of that book are mainly type I. with a 
single interesting passage in type III. (114-4). 

In passages of type I., we may take it that we 
have the actual words in which a prophet delivered 
his message, probably a fairly exact report of what 
he himself had seen in the moments of abnormal 
vision and audition. The first task is to isolate 
the independent utterances. For this purpose three 
criteria may generally be employed. A complete 
utterance, ‘revelation, to use Lindblom’s con- 
venient term, was prefaced with the words ‘ Thus 
said (a more natural rendering than “ saith’’) 
Yahweh,’ and frequently had at its close a kind of 
signature, of which the commonest form was ‘ the 
Ne’'um of Yahweh’—usually rendered ‘ saith 
Yahweh,’ though the exact meaning is not certain. 
Occasionally longer forms of the signature appear, 
such as ‘ For the mouth of Yahweh has spoken.’ 
Where we can be sure that these phrases are original 
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and not due to textual corruption, we may be fairly 
certain that they mark the limits of the individual — 
revelation. In their absence we may note a sub-— 
stantial change of metre. There are many scholars 
who deny that the same metre necessarily persists 
through a poem, but there is nearly always a dominant 
rhythm. Thetwo main forms are 3:3, with normal 
variants of 2:2:2 and 3:3:3, and 3:2, with 2:2, 
and sometimes even 2: 3 occurring more or less fre- 
guently. A 4:3 sometimes appears, as in Jer 44-74, 
but this is the rarest of the classical Hebrew rhythms. 
The third criterion is a change of subject. It seems 
that the utterances were commonly quite short, 
seldom if ever amounting to ten verses, and that 
they dealt with a single point, treated with force 
and emphasis, but seldom, if ever, passing over to 
an unrelated matter. A good illustration of the 
analysis of a prophetic collection may be taken 
from the first part of Is 1. Here we have in 
vv.24 an appeal to heaven and earth which serves — 
well as an introduction to the utterances of the 
prophet. The metre is 3: 3—note the very great 
emphasis which the rhythm places on the negatives 
in the last line. Vv.4* are a lament over the 
desolation of the land, ascribed #o the sin of the 
nation. The metre is 3: 2, with a fairly large pro- 
portion of 2:2. Vv. are in the same metre 
as the preceding, but their subject is entirely 
different, since they form a denunciation of the 
ritual and a demand for moral reform. The great 
appeal for penitence in vv.1*#°, again in the same 
rhythm, yet strikes a very different emotional note, — 
and its close is marked by a ‘ signature,’ 

Often, especially towards the end of a little collec- 
tion, we have ground for suspecting that the revela- 
tions have been mutilated, and were taken up into 
their collections in an imperfect condition. If 
they were first written down on scraps of pottery, 
like the famous Lachish letters, we can easily under- 
stand how thiscame about. Even if other materials, 
such as papyrus, were used, a piece might readily 
have survived with a part torn off. 

The methods of the collectors deserve more careful 
study than they have yet received. It is, however, 
clear that they generally had some kind of plan 
in their minds. They were, for instance, inclined 
to group together revelations which appeared to deal 
with the same subject; a significant example of 
this tendency is to be found in the collections of 
oracles against foreign nations which appear in 
more than one book. Sometimes they linked one 
piece to another because of some identity in language 
or metaphor. Thus Is 119-17 was appended to 4-®, 
though the subject was entirely different, because 
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Sodom and Gomorrah are mentioned both at the 
end of one piece (v.°) and the beginning of the 
next (v.2¢). Hos 2 is a collection of revelations 
involving the metaphor of marriage. Sometimes a 
collector found a piece of particular value which 
he wished to include in his material though there 
was no evidence to show that it belonged to the 
prophet in whom he was particularly interested. 
Thus we may get a ‘ floating,’ anonymous revela- 
tion, and it might be taken up into more than one 
collection. This is the explanation of the fact that 
the opening verses of Is 2 are practically identical 
with the first verses of Mic 4. In this case we have 
one or two significant phenomena. The opening 
lines of the piece are metrically irregular in the 
Isaiah form, but a very slight difference in the 
Micah form produces complete regularity. In the 
second place, there is nothing in Isaiah to corre- 
spond with Mic 4*, which rounds off the revelation 
and has the ‘ signature ’ in the form ‘ for the mouth 
of Yahweh has spoken.’ We have here an admir- 
able illustration of the vicissitudes to which a piece 
was exposed after it was first written down and 
before it was included in a collection. In this case 
it would seem that two different collectors thought 
_ the piece of such value (which is not surprising) 

that each of them placed it at the head of his 

collection. 

Passages of type IT. are an example of a form of 
literature which was clearly popular in pre-exilic 
Tsrael—in so far as any literature can be said to have 
been ‘ popular.’ There were evidently collections 
of stories about the deeds and experiences of the 

prophets, long before men began the practice of 
committing their exact words to writing. The 
_ authors (or should we say compilers ?) of the Books 
_ of Kings drew freely on these collections, especially 
on those which told of Elijah and Elisha. In the 
case of the earlier prophets, these stories have 
- doubtless been embellished by the devout imagina- 
tion of the story-tellers, but when we come to the 
canonical prophets there is very little which we 
cannot regard as sober record of fact. We have no 
_ reason to doubt any detail in the narrative of 
Ts 7'~", though it contains more of the prophet's 
than is usual in passages of this type. The 
ies of Jeremiah may nearly all be accepted at 
their face value, while Hos 1 and Am 7!°~? awaken 
no suspicions. Except in the case of Jeremiah, 
we may well believe that only a small portion of a 
considerable mass of material has survived. 
Type IIl. is, in some ways, the most interesting of 
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of type II. and of type III. This is the story of an 
address which Jeremiah delivered in the Temple 
early in the reign of Jehoiakim, Jer 7!~*° (type III.) 
and Jer 26 (type II.). A comparison between the 
two will serve admirably to illustrate the normal 
characteristics of each type. But what was the 
origin of type III.? As we have seen, a prophet’s 
utterance was usually preserved in the memory of 
his hearers and handed down orally for a time—it 
may be for some generations. But we know from 
the Books of Isaiah and Jeremiah that some 
prophets did at times take measures for the record- 
ing of their message. We do not know how much 
Isaiah actually wrote; Jeremiah dictated all his 
utterances from the beginning of his ministry down 
to the fourth year of Jehoiakim, and even after 
that date. Now it was natural for a scribe to use 
prose, unless he were engaged on some specifically 
religious text, and we may conjecture that it was 
in this form that the prophet preserved his own 
revelations. We have one interesting little passage 
in which two forms of the same utterance are placed 
side by side, Jer 22°. This is a lament over the 
fate of Jehoahaz, and it appears in verse form in 
v0. In the two following verses it has been 
expanded in prose, but is clearly the same oracle. 
Naturally the type III. portions of Jeremiah recall 
the hortatory portions of Deuteronomy ; both are 
written in the rhetorical prose current at the end 
of the seventh century, and it is possible that the 
roll cortaining the prophecies which Jeremiah 
dictated to Baruch (Jer 36), is still represented in 
the type IIT. sections of our present book. 

The first stage, then, was the writing down of 
revelations, either by the prophet or by some later 
enthusiast, and the production of narratives dealing 
with events in the hfe of the prophet. The second 
was the formation of small collections of this material, 
each type usually being kept apart. The third and 
final stage was the combination of the various 
collections into the larger books which we now 
have. As we have seen, some of the collections 
went no further, and are still in the second stage ; 
Obadiah, for instance, is a typical collection of 
oracular material directed against Edom. But the 
longer books, especially Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea 
and Amos were the result of careful combination of 
the different types of material. The poetical col- 
lections were probably inserted intact, the prose 
portions being used largely as introduction or as 
framework. 

Some of the advantages of the new method are 
obvious. We are able very greatly to reduce the 
number of interpolations; apparent dislocations 
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are now seen to be due to the compiler, who was 
apt to put into close proximity passages which 
showed certain similarities. Many unintelligible 
half-sentences and phrases, especially at the be- 
ginning or end of the separate revelations, are to 
be put down primarily to mutilation, not to textual 
corruption ; if we had the full text we should see 
how the meaningless words would fit into the general 
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whole. We are able to take a much broader view 


of questions regarding authorship, and are far less _ 
inclined to ascribe.to later hands passages which 


are not in-harmony with their immediate context. 
We may hope that fuller study along these lines 
will give us in days to come yet more complete 
understanding of the prophets and of their message 
to mankind. 


Problems of To=day. 


V. The Non-Christian East in the ‘Christian’ West. 


By THE REVEREND Nicot Macnicot, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


For two thousand years we can see waves of invasion 
sweeping at irregular intervals from the regions of 
the East into Europe, bearing with them influences 
that have deeply affected Western thought and 
aspiration. That was the case notably about the 
beginning of the Christian era when the most 
powerful invader was Christianity and its most 
notable captain St. Paul. The general character of 
what was happening then may be variously described 
—as. an intensification of ‘asthenic emotion,’ 
perhaps, or as ‘a failure of nerve, or as ‘ the 
death of the Great Pan.’ With the Renaissance we 
come to a second cultural invasion or rather up- 
surgence in a Europe reckoned as Christian. The 
return of Pan now creates a conflict between what 
Berdyaey calls the old Adam of the pre-Christian 
world and the redeemed man of Christianity. The 
earlier invasion had been, in part at least, caused 
by the gusts of religious emotion—Christian or 
other—beating upon the vacua sedes et inania 
templa where the Olympians had once ruled. The 
later one was due to a clash that is likely to recur 
again and again as long as man is both from beneath 
and from above. Another hostile power that came 
from the East was Islam, seeking conquest by the 
sword and resisted by the ‘ Christian’ West by the 
same weapon. Here two powerful forces met and 
clashed, but in the struggle that ensued the 
permeation of ideas had little part. 

To-day a renewal of the old conflict is taking 
place under new conditions. This time the fashion 
in which the rivals meet and wrestle with each 
other is not certainly that of the Crusades. The 
question at issue requires that a Christianity that 


is a revelation and a redemption be weighed against 
a world-view according to which man’s thought 
climbs unaided to a region both beyond God and 
beyond good and evil. 

That contrast may at all events be said to repre- 
sent one main aspect of the contending opposites, 
which may also be described geographically as 
the West and the East, or as Christianity and 
the Oriental religions. But before we consider the 
alternatives between which a choice has to be made 
we may review the circumstances that have caused 
this battle to be joined. In the age of the Crusades 
a great tide of religious passion and of the lust of 
conquest was sweeping up from Arabia and threaten- 
ing to engulf the West. It was met by another 
passion, no less strong and no less earthly. The 
parallel to what is happening to-day is not to be 
found there but rather in the inundation that swept 
over southern Europe at the beginning of the 
Christian era. It is not now the Olympians whose 
hold is loosening upon their worshippers ; it is the 
Christian Church that is weakening in the strength 
and courage of its faith. The Western world that 
has hitherto called itself Christian is in many 
quarters abandoning that pretence, and even where 
the name is still retained, its former glory has grown 
dim. The unquestioned moral authority that the 
West had claimed and the East had passively 
accepted was being gradually undermined until 
with the events of the World War the walls of this 
spiritual Jericho came crashing to the ground. 
The East, too, had been rediscovering its spiritual 
significance and awaking to self-respect and courage. 
The result is that to-day, in the striking phrase of 
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Dr. Kraemer, ‘ the East rides again the horses of its 
own destiny.’ If that be so, it need not surprise us 
if the trampling of their hoofs should be heard in 
our own streets. ; 

It is true that the Eastern invader does not sweep 
down upon the West with the élan with which the 
horsemen of Saladin once charged the infidel. The 
same influences—the ‘ acids of modernity,’ as it is 
the custom to call them—that have done so much 
to weaken the faith of many in the West in the 
Christianity that they inherited, has corroded 
much more deeply the ancient traditions of Hinduism 
and Buddhism and Islam. There is no quarter of 
the world that has not become subjected to the 
dominion of material forces, and the leaders of 
Japan and China instead of counting their beads are 
constrained in these evil days to count their aero- 
planes. The spirituality of the East, of which 
India at least until yesterday was so proud, is losing 
its significance and value under the shadow of the 
tyrannies and brutalities of to-day. Thus both in 
Europe and in Asia there has arisen a divided and 
uncertain mind. The peoples of the East and of 
the West look across the chasm that threatens to 
engulf them both and are afraid. In a symposium 
that was held in Paris some years ago on the 
subject of ‘ Les Appels de l’Orient,’ it was maintained 
by some of those taking part that Europe was 
inclining to turn away from ‘ American ’ materialism 
towards the gifts that the East was supposed to be 
able to provide. ‘ Europe,’ they said, ‘is as a result 
of her almost mortal sufferings of recent years 
ready to bow her head and humble herself. An 
immense continent will remain the refuge and the 
fortress of the Occidental spirit; the whole of 
America will harden herself and proudly close her 
mind whereas Europe will heed the lesson of the 
Orient.’ ? 

This conclusion would seem, however, to be both 
too unkind in its view of America and too confident 
that Europe would seek a spiritual haven in the 
East. Europe does not display so much timidity, 
nor America so much hardness of heart. A few 
months ago, indeed, the President of the American 
Oriental Society in his inaugural address accepted 
responsibility on behalf of the West for the problem 
caused by ‘the present threatening turmoil of the 
world,’ and called upon his countrymen to turn to 
the East as possessing the key that can open to 
men ‘ the highest spiritual contribution of the race.’ 
It seems as if neither America nor Asia is wholly 
confident in the possession of a satisfying clue to the 

1See Irving Babbitt’s essay on ‘ Buddha and the 
Occident ’ in his translation of the Dhammapada. 
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mystery of the universe. As at the beginning of the 
Christian era there was in the Europe of that day 
a failure of nerve, so it seems to be also in a great 
part of the world at the present time. In the words 
that Matthew Arnold uses to describe what Europe 
felt then we may say now of each of three continents 
and not of Europe alone that she ‘ feels the void 
that mines her breast.’ But these descriptions, 
while applicable ten or twelve years ago to the 
post-war world, cannot be said to give a complete 
account of the prevailing attitude everywhere in the 
three continents to-day. There is little sign of an 
inclination to ‘bow the head and humble them- 
selves ’ on the part of some of the nations of Europe, 
and if they send envoys to Japan it is not to ‘ take 
the dust’ of Buddha’s feet. 

If Germany is not betaking herself in that chast- 
ened spirit to the East, it is nevertheless true that 
she is looking elsewhere than to Christianity, and 
India has at least some relation to her quest. The 
new faith Germany is proclaiming is, in the words 
of its apostle, Alfred Rosenberg, ‘the Mythus of the 
blood.’ To it, race is ‘ the ultimate value,’ and purity 
of race a supreme demand. ‘ When the first great 
wave of Nordic blood flooded the high mountains 
of India . . . the Indians, unconsciously, as it were, 
kept apart from the alien, the dark element which 
they found there. . . . After this blood separation 
the Aryans created for themselves a conception of 
the world deeper and loftier than any other philoso- 
phy up to the present day.’2 Again, this prophet 
announces the basis of all right in these words : 
‘ An old Indian proverb from the Nordic period says, 
“ Right and wrong do not go about and say: Here 
we are! Right is what Aryan men consider to be 
right.” This saying indicates a primitive wisdom 
forgotten to-day. Law as well as religion and art 
are no bloodless phantoms but are definitely linked 
up with special races with which they appear and 
vanish again.’ 

These words do not suggest the kind of spiritual 
truths that are usually brought forth for 
our acceptance from the Indian treasure-house. 
Rather we expect from that quarter qualities of 
pity, humility, and love on which Rosenberg is 
never weary of pouring scorn as qualities which, 
when they appear in any race, are evidence of cul- 
tural decay. We see here, it is evident, an attempt 
being made by the architects of a new religion to 
claim kinship with an ancient system which, both 
in its characteristics and in the fruits it seeks to 
create in its followers, is poles apart from it. They 

2 See Rosenberg’s Myth of the Twentieth Century for 
the quotations that follow. 
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would fain have the support of the ancient prestige 
of Hinduism and Buddhism. The affinity that 
unites the new German faith and the old Indian one 
actually consists in the fact that both are in essence 
religions of self-deification; but the self of the 
modern Teuton seeking to rebuild the dynamism 
of ‘the Nordic racial soul’ is far different from 
that of the sages of the Upanishads or of Buddha 
giving his last charge to Ananda, ‘ Be thou a refuge 
unto thyself ; betake thyself to no external refuge.’ 
It is true that one Indian Scripture, the Bhagavad- 
gita, was promulgated on a battlefield and is a call 
in one aspect of it to heroic action. That, no doubt, 
is why Rosenberg’s chief disciple, J. W. Hauer, 
considers the Gita the Bible of the Indo-Germanic 
race. He accords to it this place because it issues a 
summons—not to reflection as most Indian Scrip- 
tures do—but to ‘the Deed demanded of us, that 
by action we may master the riddle of life.’ 1 
We must not tarry too long on this strange 
collocation of two temperaments, racially akin 
indeed, but in their history and in the fruits in 
character that their history has produced, so 
widely diverse. This modest share that ancient 
Indian culture may be having in the revival of the 
German spirit is interesting chiefly as emphasizing 
the fact that the deities that a single race may 
create in its own image at different times and in 
different circumstances may be widely different 
from each other. It may, however, be of more 
profit to us to consider how and why another 
branch of the same Indo-European family, the 
Anglo-Saxons, is to-day in the person of some of 
its distinguished children turning towards the East 
and hoping to find there the guidance that it needs. 
In the case of Germany, the circumstances that have 
created the worship of race need not be discussed 
here. It is enough to quote Rosenberg’s own 
account of its genesis. ‘ Those fallen in the War,’ 
he says, ‘ are the victims of the catastrophic end of 
an epoch ... but the martyrs of a new faith.’ 
In Great Britain and America the same catastrophe 
had, as was natural, different consequences, though 
consequences no less tragic. Their effect was not 
in this case political, nor was the attempt made to 
recreate a nation. Rather the catastrophe of the 
War had the effect, for many who experienced its 
anguish, of destroying the facade of the religious and 
moral values of the past. That being so, there were 
those who heard the challenge—‘ In thine own soul 
build it up again,’ and it is not surprising that not a 
1See J. W. Hauer’s study of the Bhagavadgita 
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few turned for help to such impressive efforts of the 
human spirit to save itself as are to be found in 
the Indian philosophy of the Vedanta as well as in 
the Buddha’s resolute endeavour to solve in very 
different fashion the mystery of life and its sorrows. 

One group in Great Britain that found themselves 
in that case was gathered round a man whom they 
recognized as possessing some of the qualities of 
genius—D. H. Lawrence. In this man we see the 
unhappiness of this period writ large, and the 
spectacle, it is evident, deeply affected his friends. 
Many of those who watched his struggles would, 
no doubt, agree with one of the clearest sighted of 
them, Katherine Mansfield, that Lawrence’s clue 
to the mystery of life, ‘ his tortured, satanic, demon 
love,’ was ‘all wrong.’ He does not admit, as far 
as I am aware, any affinity in his outlook with ~ 
Oriental thought ; he seems, indeed, to have deliber- 
ately passed India by on a voyage to Australia 
because he feared to find there displayed those | 
consequences from his doctrine that he was aware 
of within himself. His friend, Middleton Murry, 
indeed, declares that he avoided India because 
India might have understood him too well. If what 
Lawrence sought was to submerge himself, as one of 
his interpreters, Mr. Fausset, says, ‘ in the dark tides 
of primordial instinct,’} then it is true that such 
primitivism is exhibited in all its appalling con- 
sequences across the plains of India. 

But the failure of Lawrence has its relation to 
the subject of our present study because of its 
revelation of the tragic frustration which in him 
was all the more tragic because ‘the forces’ (to 
quote again the same interpreter) ‘that met in 
conflict in him were abnormally intense.’ Perhaps 
it was because Lawrence was manifestly ‘a dis- 
integrated man’ that so many in his circle have 
sought—and in more than one instance have sought 
in Eastern religions—some way by which to recover 
wholeness, to reach, at least, what one of them, 
Aldous Huxley, calls ‘the fragmentary outlines of 
a synthesis.’ ‘I do think, (to call Katherine 
Mansfield again as a witness to the deep sense of 
this need) ‘one must (we must) have some big 
thing to live by, and one reason for the great 
poverty of Art is that artists have got no religion, 
and they are, in the words of the Bible, sheep with- 
out a shepherd. . . . One can’t drift, and everybody 
nearly is drifting nowadays.’ Where, then, were they 
to drop anchor ? 


1 This quotation from H. I’A. Fausset, and others 
that follow, are from his book, A Modern Prelude, and 
those from Katherine Mansfield are from the second 
volume of her Letters. 
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Two of those who felt this need and who in such 
straits betook themselves to the Oriental teachers 
are H. I’A. Fausset and Aldous Huxley. The 
former tells us in his spiritual autobiography— 
A Modern Prelude—how the influence of Lawrence 
‘ forced the issue’ and enabled him to pass beyond 
him and to hope to reach ‘ creative harmony with 
all and everything.’ Mr. Fausset describes what the 
East gave him in these words: ‘ At the heart of 
the Vedanta I discovered the reconciliation of the 
One and the Many, the absolute and the relative, 
for which I had been seeking. . . . It was a guide- 
book to true liberation, not from life, but from the 
partial self. It provided a practical itinerary for those 
who would tread the right path through the vale of 
soul-making.’ Similarly, Mr. Aldous Huxley seems 
to have been drawn to the Vedantic system because 
he desired to find a meaning for the universe and 
could not live without some kind of metaphysic. 
He believes that ‘a philosophy of meaninglessness 
is accepted only at the suggestion of the passions,’ 
and he finds that the ‘ metaphysical theories’ of 
Sankara are trees that bear better fruit than ‘ the 
metaphysical theories’ of Luther and Augustine. 

It is not my aim to criticise, or even to examine 
closely, the views of those who have betaken them- 
selves to the wisdom of the East as these two men 
of letters have. Mr. Aldous Huxley’s views have 
already been ably examined in a recent article in 
THE Expository TimEs. What we are here con- 
sidering is the fact of such a resort to Eastern 
thought and the reasons for it. Mr. Fausset and 
Mr. Huxley are agreed that one advantage of the 
Vedantic ideology is that it does not direct its 
worship to a personal deity. Mr. Fausset claims 
that the Eastern sages have the advantage of being 
“ disinterested artists,’ not ‘ interested theologians ’ 
like their Western counterparts. It would be truer 
to describe the Christian ‘sage’ as primarily a 
worshipper than as either an artist or a philosopher. 
This difference may explain why Mr. Fausset does 
not feel the need of such a personal centre to his 
universe as the Christian gospel reveals. He is 
looking for something else. Mr. Huxley is willing 
to recognize the value of theism for those of 
weaker capacity, but he himself prefers the com- 
pany, not of those of ‘viscerotonic habit’ but 
of such a philosopher as Sankara. As a matter of 
fact, however, Sankara combined in his person 
“the rational idealist’ and the devout theist, con- 
templating Brahman on the one hand as the sole 
reality, and bowing in the temple of Siva on the 

+The quotations from Aldous Huxley are mainly 
from his Ends and Means. 
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other, as a concession to the world of maya. As 
regards the fruits from the metaphysical theories of 
this architect of Vedantic monism, one can see them 
in India as Mr. Huxley himself saw them in Benares, 
of which he was moved to write in his Jesting Pilate, 
“If I were an Indian millionaire I would leave 
all my money for the endowment of an Atheist 
Mission.’ 

What really attracts Mr. Huxley to Hinduism is 
the doctrine of non-attachment, but he does not 
seem to have realized the fact that for the Hindu 
philosopher this means non-attachment no less to 
the good than to the evil. Neither belongs to his 
world of reality, and to live in that world is, in 
consequence, to be outside the whole life of moral 
effort. ‘ Virtue,’ Mr. Huxley writes, ‘ is the essential 
preliminary to the mystical experience.’ If he is 
referring to the experience of Vedantic mysticism 
then virtue is of value to it only in the sense that 
to mistake a rope for a snake is of value as leading 
one to walk with caution. The ‘neti, neti’ of 
Yajnavalkya cannot be equated with the ‘ Nescio, 
nescio ’ of St. Bernard. The one gazes into nothing- 
ness ; the other stands before the revelation of the 
divine love, crying, ‘ O altitudo.’ 

No doubt one thing that attracts the disintegrated 
man of the West is the imposing synthesis that the 
Indian philosopher provides. That designation 
does not, of course, apply to Buddha, for he, as far 
as we can discern his personality, was no philosopher. 
He found peace only when he ceased. troubling 
about the universe and set himself with extra- 
ordinary strength of heart and will to cultivate 
his garden. But the synthesis of the Indian philos- 
ophers gives no one an ‘ end’ to live for. Katherine 
Mansfield was surely right. ‘ One can’t drift.’ It is 
not a map but a pilot that we need most of all. 
D. H. Lawrence wanted apparently a meaningless 
world (‘ cosmic pointlessness ’) and he got it with its 
consequence in the rootlessness and dissatisfaction 
of his life. The meaning of the universe must 
convey at the.same time a purpose and imply 
accordingly a supreme Purposer. 

What has been said may suggest some ways in 
which the East draws restless and drifting men of 
the West into its net. There are other and less 
exalted reasons that draw others. One such is the 
lure of another kind of ‘ mysticism,’ the kind that is 
occult and mysterious and sometimes disgusting. 
Vachell Lindsay, who sums this kind up as ‘ Mumbo- 
Jumbo’ and sees it emerging from the jungles of 
the Congo, bids us beware of it for—he says— 
“Mumbo-Jumbo will hoodoo you.’ No thoughtful 
Oriental will desire that his religion should be the 
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source of supply of ‘ these creepy things,’ as Vive- 
kananda scornfully describes them. To many that 
is what the word Yoga suggests, whereas it really 
is an elaborate discipline by means of which a man 
may endeavour to lift himself to some region more 
real than that of illusion. The labours of India in 
self-deification have been unequalled surely by 
any other race. If any people could have scaled 
Olympus it would have been they. No wonder they 
have drawn men’s eyes and still draw them when 
men give serious thought to the problem of how 
they can extricate themselves from the slough of 
human sorrow and human ignorance. As we have 
seen in the case of the two whose views of the 
wisdom of the East we have been considering, men 
of the finest quality and the utmost sincerity 
have experienced this attraction, A third who 
could certainly be so described is the Irish poet 
‘ A. E., a man who drank deeply at the springs of 
Oriental wisdom, but who, to his own deep dis- 
appointment, failed to attain by its help the happi- 
ness he sought and remained to the end a figure of 
pathetic wistfulness. 

Three outstanding personalities of America have 
also felt in greater or less degree the fascination of 
Oriental speculations, but of the three, two escaped 
with no more than the smell of the fire upon their 
garments. These two are T. S. Eliot, whose Waste 
Land bears distinct traces of its author having 
passed through an Indian period, and Paul Elmer 
More, that gracious scholar, student both of Greek 
and of Sanscrit, who, as he tells us in the beautiful 
narrative of his spiritual pilgrimage published after 
his death, ‘ never quite succumbed to the insidious 
spell’ of the Vedanta. He and Professor Irving 
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Babbitt, loyal comrades and friends, differed in 
this that while Babbitt remained outside the 


Christian Church, a follower rather of the Buddha’ 
than of the Christ, his friend walked, though with 


many questionings, in humble faith in Christ ‘ to the 
end that is no end,’ ‘assured, as he adds, ‘ that I 
shall meet the great Lord of life, and, falling before 
Him, tell my gratitude for all He has done, and 
implore pardon for all I have left undone.’ 

What ‘the poor earth’s dying race’ needs, and 
has always known that it needs, is what may be 


called in a single word salvation. The East and 


the West, in the aspect in which we have been 


viewing them, are seen offering to us one or 


other of two widely different schemes of deliver- 
ance. 
in its various forms—if we leave Islam out of 
account—a pattern woven of human dreams and 
desires and deep and subtle insights, always, 
however sublimated, the product of man’s own 


thinking. As Mr. Fausset says of the Vedanta, so 


we can say of them all, that they are webs ‘ which 
a God-intoxicated spirit has spun, like some inspired 
spider out of itself.’ The message of the West, if we 
may thus designate what claims so high an ultimate 
origin, is affirmed to be ‘ not after man but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.’ Between these a choice 


has to be made and is being made. From the days © 


at least of Plato the wise have felt that the perilous 
seas of human life can be crossed in safety by no 
coracle of man’s building, but only if there should 
come down for him from above, as it were, a divine 


argosy, a Word of God and that not merely a Word - 


of revelation, but also (since we men are what we 
are) a Word of redemption. 


eS a 


Literature. 


THE PHARISEES. 


THE twentieth century has witnessed striking 
developments in many sides of Biblical studies, and 
not least in the interpretation of Israel’s history. 
It is now recognized that the nation was at no 
time a homogeneous whole, but that from first to 
Jast it contained elements which could always be 
contrasted with one another, and were sometimes 
in bitter conflict. For a number of years it has 
been realized in this country that we have to 


That which the East exhibits to us is 


consider the interaction of two orders of society, — 


that of the nomad Aramean and that of the 
settled Palestinian. More recently, 
scholars have adopted the same line of approach, 
and we now have a fresh account of the history 
from the pen of a distinguished American Jew, 
Dr. Louis Finkelstein, under the title The Pharisees : 
The Sociological Background of their Faith (Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia ; 
2 vols., $2.50 per vol.). 

The book, however, is far more than an account 


American | 
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of a single Jewish sect. Nearly three hundred 
pages, it is true, are devoted to a description of 
Pharisaic doctrine, and of various lines of division 
within the party. But with p. 292 begins a genuine 


history of Israel from the social and economic 


«, 


_of these groups towards war ; 


| point of view, starting with the prophetic move- 


ment. Dr. Finkelstein differs from his predecessors, 
both English and American, in admitting three 
main classes, and not two. We have the aristo- 


_ cracy of Jerusalem, the agricultural peasantry, and 


the plebeians, who included not only the poorer 


citizens, but also the groups which maintained the 


nomad tradition. Great stress is laid on the attitude 
the peasantry were 
blindly militaristic, the aristocracy equally fond 
of war, but with a keener appreciation of its dangers, 
and the plebeians consistently pacifist. The conflict 
between the two social types continued throughout 
the whole history of Israel, down to the fall of 
the second Temple, when the pacifist party alone 
survived. Repeated changes took place, for example, 
during the Exile and the second-century persecu- 
tions, but there always appeared the same funda- 
mental line of division. If the pacifist party proved 
victorious, it soon formed a right and a left wing, 
and the old conflict was renewed, till it ended with 
the disappearance of Israel as a political entity. 
Our Biblical literature everywhere exhibits 
these various types ; all are represented. The Book 
of Job, for instance, is a piece of plebeian philo- 
sophy ; the majority of the prophets are on the 
same side. Priestly and Levitical tendencies 
illustrate the same line of division; Psalms and 
Proverbs contain both patrician and plebeian 
elements. Sometimes material has been modified ; 
for example, the Cain-Abel story originally told of 
a nomad (Kenite) victory over the agricultural Abel. 


_ Dr. Finkelstein’s greatest literary hero is Second 


Isaiah, to whom he ascribes the whole of Is 40-66, 
regarding him as a Palestinian prophet who lived 
through the exultation of the Return and the dis- 
illusionment of the early reconstruction days. 
Detailed criticism is impossible, but enough has 
been said to show how interesting and challenging 


_ the whole is. The deeper religious aspect of the 
_ endless conflict finds little place in this book— 
probably the omission was intentional. 
convincing part of the work (apart from the earlier 


The most 


_ chapters on Pharisaic doctrine) is that which deals 


with the post-exilic age. 
_ the history we have the impression that the whole 


In the earlier portions of 


is too ‘sophisticated, and that the author has 
read back into a society, whose political theory 


Was embryonic, a point of view consciously 
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adopted only by a far more developed people. But, 
even if this be a fair judgment, the book is stimu- 
lating and scholarly, and may seriously affect 
future studies in Old Testament history. 


BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY : ITS USE 
AND ABUSE. 


Within recent years many books unfortunately 
have appeared on Biblical archeology from the 
Fundamentalist point of view. These seek to use 
modern discoveries to support traditional views 
of the Bible and to censure the Higher Criticism. 
This volume, Biblical Archeology: Its Use and 
Abuse (James Clarke; 3s. 6d. net), by the Rev. 
George H. Richardson, Ph.D., Sc.D., Rector of 
Oswaldkirk, York, a scientist well known for his 
archeological scholarship, has been issued in con- 
demnation of this tendency, and, although it has 
faults in its ultra-radicalism of treatment, it is a 
book of great value to all Biblical students. It is 
taken for granted by certain types of mind that 
modern excavation and research support of necessity 
the Fundamentalist views of the Bible, including 
such things as verbal inspiration and historical 
accuracy. Those who adopt this position do not 
distinguish, as Dr. Richardson shows, between an 
illustration and a confirmation (or ‘ ‘proof ”), and 
in their too eager efforts to defend the Scriptures 
they are sometimes deliberately misleading. Their 
disapproval of all Higher Criticism, which after all 
is a necessary study dealing with the date and 
literary nature of the books of the Bible, is unreason- 
able, for so far as the Biblical records are a human 
production (i.e. apart from the. truth they contain) 
they are surely open to the critical examination of 
scholars, and the same methods of scrutiny must 
be applied to them as are applied to all ancient 
records. The idea, too, that archeologists and 
Higher Critics are sworn enemies is, to say the least, 
absurd, for some of the world’s foremost arche- 
ologists are among the Higher Critics. All this 
Dr. Richardson points out in clear-cut incisive 
language, and it would be well that it should be 
taken to heart. 

It needs to be stated, however, that the earlier 
date of the Exodus (c. 1445 B.c.), as well as the 
identity of Amraphel with Hammurabi (Gn 14), 
are not theories of the Fundamentalists any more 
than of the Higher Critics, though the author 
associates them entirely with the former, and in his 
desire to expose Fundamentalism even devotes 
several pages to combating these theories. Many 
of the most advanced Higher Critics and most 
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and prophetic symbolism. He has dipped deeply 
into astrology and the religio-scientific concepts 
of the ancient world, and he brings an enormous 
mass of curious and interesting lore to bear upon 


the elucidation of the visions and symbols of the 


Apocalypse. One of the chief merits of his work is 
that he shows how the leading apocalyptic ideas 
run through the whole of prophecy and have 
affinities with corresponding ideas in the religion of 
Babylon. The book runs to over six hundred 
closely printed pages, and it is not to be thought 
that in so huge a mass of material all the judgments 
expressed and the theories advanced should meet 
with acceptance, but no serious and critical student 
of the Apocalypse can afford to neglect this book. 
Of the religious value of the Apocalypse the writer 
has the highest estimate. ‘ Whatever the date and 
whatever the immediate objective of Revelation, 
it is certainly the most wonderful book ever written, 
and the place which it holds in Christian devotion 
is thoroughly justified. Except in the actual words 
of our Saviour, nowhere else is there such a message 
of hope—nowhere such an assurance of faith— 
nowhere such a message of calm confidence in 
That which lies behind. It is the Voice of Time 
echoing the Eternal Gospel, the Vision of the New 
Creation thrusting through the Old, the Watchman’s 
cry at the rising of the bright, the Morning Star.’ 


When Lord Gifford in 1887 bequeathed money 
for the endowment of the now famous Gifford 
Lectures in the four Scottish Universities he defined 
his purpose as being ‘the promoting, advancing, 
teaching, and diffusing of the study of natural 
theology, without reference to or reliance upon 
any supposed special exceptional or so-called 
miraculous revelation.’ This purpose has been very 
variously interpreted, and by none more surpris- 
ingly than by Karl Barth in his lectures delivered 
in Aberdeen University in 1937-1938 on The 
Knowledge of God and the Service of God (Hodder 
& Stoughton; 12s. 6d. net). When Professor 
Pfleiderer, one of the first Gifford lecturers in 
Edinburgh, delivered a serious attack on the 
Christian faith, it was declared to be an intolerable 
situation that in the Christian Universities of 
Scotland there should be a lectureship under which 
it was competent to attack the Christian Faith, 
but not to defend it, and a formidable reply to 
Pfleiderer was made in lectures by Principal Rainy, 
Professors Marcus Dods, Charteris, and Orr. 

Karl Barth had gone to the opposite extreme. 
He is the last man in the world to ‘ advance, teach, 
and diffuse’ natural religion, for he has no belief 
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in its possibility. He justifies his Gifford Lectures | 
by the curious argument that the so-called natural 
religion exists only as a negation of revealed religion, 
and may therefore.be stimulated to new activity _ 

when brought face to face with a challenging | 

exposition of its opposite. Accordingly he chose — 
for the subject of his Lectures the Scottish Con- _ 
fession of 1560. In expounding it he gives a power- — 
ful and illuminating presentation of the Reformed — 
Faith. The older generation in Scotland, ae 
up on the Shorter Catechism, may find here little — 

that is positively new, but in sharp contrast to the 

general trend of modern thought it contains much — 
that is wholesome and invigorating. It will hardly — 

be denied that the Church of to- day could do with a 
little more iron in its blood, and perhaps also an | 
infusion of what Dr. Marcus Dods was wont to call 
‘bone-producing Calvinism, and these Lectures © 
are well fitted to supply it. 


A useful Introduction to Christian Ethics comes — 
from the pen of the Rev. T. C. Hammond, M.A., — 
Principal of Moore Theological College, Sydney. 
It is entitled Perfect Freedom (a title which is a_ 
warning against a legalistic conception of Christian — 
conduct), and is published at the moderate price 
of 5s. by the Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical 
Unions, London. Appended to the book is a series” 
of Questions designed in particular for use in nina 
circles. 

The introductory chapters deal with the history 
of Natural Ethics and with the psychological — 
and philosophical problems involved. Then comes — 
the more specifically Christian treatment of the 
subject under discussion. The distinctive claims 
of Christian Ethics are considered, and the moral — 
life is expounded from the Christian standpoint 
in its personal and social manifestations. 

Throughout the work the authority of the Bible” | 
is stoutly affirmed and the evangelical note clearly 
sounded. There is also evidence throughout of 
careful study and close thinking. But a more 5 
arresting arrangement of the material would be — 
desirable, and a crisper and more arresting literary 
style. None the less the book is well worthy the 
attention of the Christian preacher or teacher. In 
these days it is particularly important that anal 
Christian moral message should be commended 
with force and intelligence. 


/ 


It is refreshing to find a Professor in Yale Divinity 
School, or any Professor, kicking up his heels as it 
were in a serious work. The book is The Acts of the 
Apostles in Present-Day Preaching (John M‘Callum 5 


6s. net), and the Professor is Dr. Halford E. Luccock. 

The publishers really anticipate our frivolous 
remark on the jacket of the book when they say 
that ‘Dr. Luccock uses the Book of Acts as a 
springboard from which he leaps across nineteen 
hundred years into the midst of our own confused 
and complex world.’ But the book is a most 
interesting and suggestive one. The writer goes 
over Acts page by page, selects striking phrases 
and gives his exposition even more striking headings. 
For the text, ‘By Many Proofs, the heading is 
* Bulletins All Day.’ For ‘The Upper Chamber’ 
the heading is ‘ Above the Street Level.’ ‘ Up in 
the Attic, ‘ Multiply by Ten,’ ‘ The Art of Standing 
Up’ are others. What is set down under these 
heads is good and helpful. And we would suggest 
to hard-pressed ministers that they might get many 
an excellent suggestion for a children’s sermon out 
of this book, and for other sermons as well. 


_ Christ and the Created, by Mr. Samuel Gorman 
(Marshall, Morgan & Scott; 2s. 6d. net), is an 
exposition of ‘ Christ’s creed concerning the creature 
known as man.’ It deals in a simple and Biblical 
way with the Christian doctrine of man in his 
sinfulness, his regeneration and his new life in Christ. 
‘While there is nothing very fresh or arresting in 
its pages it contains much that is sound and 
_ Scriptural, expressed with simplicity and_per- 
suasiveness. 


_ The Oxford Clarendon Press has done a great 
"service to religious education by their issue first of 
’ all of the Clarendon Bible, and then of the School 
» Clarendon Bible. The previous volumes of this 
| latter series have already proved themselves in use. 

There are no better books for the middle school in 

existence, we should say. And now St. Mark and 

St. Luke have been followed by The Gospel according 
to Saint Matthew in the R.V. (Milford ; 2s. 6d. net). 
This is in the capable hands of Miss B. K. Rattey, 
$.Th. No one who has read Miss Rattey’s book on 
the making of the Gospels will be surprised to find 
that her new work is as competent, as well-informed, 
and as clearly and simply written. The Introduc- 
tion contains all we need to know of the structure 
of the Gospels and of St. Matthew in particular, 
the last of the completed documents. The order 
of composition, Miss Rattey thinks, is as follows : 
Q, Proto-Luke, Mark, Luke (a.p. 75), and last of 
all Matthew (a.p. 75-85). It should be added that 
the notes are clear and helpful, and that the volume 
) is enriched by some beautiful and illuminating 
| photographs and a good map. 
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Students of modern eschatology will be interested 
in Dr. Charles G. Trumbull’s Prophecy’s Light on 
To-day (Oliphants ; 3s., 6d. net). The author is a 
Fundamentalist well known in America through 
the ‘Sunday School Times, and his work may 
fairly be regarded as characteristic of his school. 
It is a statement of belief in the speedy return of 
our Lord, and presents all the characteristics which 
we have learnt to associate with such statements. 
We have the doctrine of the verbal infallibility 
of Scripture, the narrowing down of prophecy to 
specific prediction, instead of its expansion into an 
expression of eternal and universal truth as revealed 
by God to man. All the evils which are to usher 
in the Second Coming are rampant in the world 
to an unprecedented degree—a position with which 
many readers will sympathize, even if they question 
its historical accuracy. Frequent appeal is made 
to other writers, friendly and hostile, and the daily 
press is often cited as evidence of fact. Dr. Trumbull, 


however, even when he is attacking Modernism and 


Higher Criticism (which last he does not in the 
least understand), never descends to mere abuse, 
and always makes his reader feel that these things 
cause him more pain than anger. It must be freely 
recognized that his attitude and his convictions 
are based on a very deep and real love of his Lord, 
and an enthusiasm for the Kingdom, and even those 
who cannot accept his views will admit that this’ is 
one of the best of recent books on the subject, and 
that the Fundamentalist-Adventist position may 
never be better stated than it is here. 


We have had a number of good books in the 
‘Needs of To-day’ series, but none better than, 
perhaps none so good as, the latest, with the curious 
title: Can Human Nature be Improved?, by the 
Rev. F. E. England, Ph.D., M.A., B.D. (Rich & 
Cowan ; 3s. 6d. net). We did not expect much 
from such a title, and we were agreeably surprised 
by the range, interest, and ability everywhere 
apparent in the book. It is really a popular treat- 
ment of the deliverances of modern psychology in 
its application to human beings and their needs. 
Indeed, it is not psychology only that is drawn 
upon but up-to-date physiology, sociology and, if 
not theology, at least vital religion. It is a rich 
book, full of interesting and important facts and 
discussions.. It is interesting and important, for 
example, that two present-day writers, both com- 
petent, are very doubtful about sterilization and 
especially sceptical of its utility, in view of ascer- 
tained facts. 

Dr. England discusses human nature, physical, 
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mental and moral, its characteristics and limitations, 
its development, its problems, and its possible 
improvement through psycho-therapy, through 
spiritual healing and through a living faith. His 
aim may be said to be to show us the real facts 
about ourselves so that from that start we may 
go on to better things. All sorts of problems are 
canvassed—heredity, adolescence, maladjustments, 
social conflicts and others. And on all he has wise 
things to say. Indeed, it would be difficult to namea 
wiser book. We commend it especially to ministers, 
for it is full of guidance for pastoral work and of 
subjects for the pulpit. 


An admirable little book on the findings of New 
Testament criticism has been written by the Rev. 
Dorothy F. Wilson, M.A., B.Litt., who is known 
best for her popular book on ‘Child Psychology 
and Religious Education.’ It is called The Gospel 
Sources: Some Results of Modern Scholarship 
(S.C.M.; 2s. net). It is largely based on the late 
Canon Streeter’s great book, ‘ The Four Gospels.’ 
Indeed, it is for the most part a popularizing of 
Streeter’s views. And this gives a particular value 
to the book. Dr. Streeter was in the main stream of 
New Testament criticism, but he had original views 
also, in regard to St. Luke, for example, and as a 
result this small book gives us a fair account of the 
making of the Gospels generally, and of Canon 
Streeter’s own contribution as well. It is, as we 
should expect, very well done, and Miss Wilson has 
done a real service in this matter to the general 
reader. 


The enterprising editor of the Student Christian 
Movement Press is issuing a series of ‘Crisis’ 
booklets, the object of which is to help the average 
citizen, and especially the Christian citizen, to 
clear his mind about the issues involved in the 
present situation. The first two to reach us are, 
The Crisis and the Christian, by the Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, Dr. Nathaniel Micklem, 
and The Crisis and Democracy, by Mr. Eric Fenn, 
Assistant General Secretary of the 1937 Conference 
on Church, Community, and State (S.C_M, ; 1s. net 
each). Anything Dr. Micklem has to say on such 
a subject will receive respectful attention, because 
of his great ability and his high character. His 
booklet is an earnest plea for repentance and faith, 
and is written in a fine spirit. It will certainly 
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compel its readers to face the truth about them- 
selves, which is probably the beginning of better 
things for more than themselves. t 

Mr. Fenn’s book’ has also a fine spirit animating 
it and a passion for social righteousness which 
arouse our sympathy. It will not be received, 
however, with the same humility as Dr. Micklem 
produces in us. There are numerous statements 
in it which will at least arouse discussion. Here are 
one or two. The peace won at Munich was based 
on a defeat for the Western democracies as decisive 
as if they had been defeated in war (italics ours). 
We have publicly affirmed that democracy is no 
longer for us a thing worth fighting for. ‘It may 
be that here we have decided, and that henceforth 
we belong to the Rome-Berlin axis and not to the 
democratic bloc.’ And ‘ as long as our immigration 
regulations are as rigid as they are we remain as @ 
nation morally bankrupt.’ This is pretty strong 
meat, and will be found quite indigestible by many 
whose general sympathies would be with the writer 
in his plea for national integrity and social sound- 
ness. It is a pity the vigour of his language had 
not been slightly modified. 


A second edition has just been issued of The Jew 
and His Neighbour : A Study of the Causes of Anti- 
Semitism, by Mr. James Parkes, M.A., D.Phil, 
(S.C.M.; 3s. 6d. net). The treatment of the Jews 
from the time of the Diaspora is described in detail, 
And then in a series of vivid chapters the author 
discusses the religious, economic, political, and 
racial elements in anti-Semitism. In an extra- 
ordinarily interesting analysis we have an account 
of the causes of German anti-Jewish feeling. 
It is based on two grounds, one the identification 
of the Jews everywhere with democratic and even 
revolutionary parties ; and the other, the existence 
of a Jewish ‘race’ or ‘ blood’ antipathetic to the 
Aryan. These are the sources of Hitler’s anti-Jewish 
movement. The Jew is a Bolshevik and the Jew is 
an alien. And in addition, the Jew had obtained 
a strangle-hold on German finance and the German 
press and education. Dr. Parkes discusses all the 
questions that are at present before the world, 
above all, What is to be done with the Jew ? 
how is anti-Semitism to be ended? The book is 
the product of much research, and is itself a pro- 
foundly interesting and valuable contribution to @ 
world-problem. 
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Ir is as impossible, as it is undesirable, to isolate 
any religion, even the Christian, from the other 
interests and activities of man, and to protect its 
doctrine and practice against the influence of the 
contemporary environment. Although the Christian 
‘religion is concerned with the eternal and infinite 
reality of God, yet it relates that reality to man in 
time and space ; the content of the revelation may 
be supra-historical as is its source, but its mode 
as for man, affected by and effecting history, must 
be historical. Hence the theology, which interprets, 
defends, and commends the revelation to be intelli- 
gible and convincing must be ‘ modern,’ that is, 
dependent on and adapted to its own time and place 
in its presentation. We cannot be saved from the 
‘present dangers, difficulties, or distresses of the 
‘Christian faith by a return to Calvin or Luther, 
although a study of them may make the modern 
theologian more competent in knowledge and 
judgment for his task. He betrays his trust, if he 
is only a ‘ traditionalist, repeating what has been 
_ handed down to him in the creeds, the confessions, 
or the systems of the past, without such critical 
scrutiny as will enable him to retain from his 
_ inheritance what he can with sincerity and candour 
confess as his personal conviction. 
That there was last century a widespreading and 
deep-rooted change, which we should not be ex- 
_ aggerating if we described as a theological revolu- 
tion, can only be denied by those who have no 
ears to hear, and no mind to understand. Through 
“that revolution I have in personal experience 
thought, suffered, and lived. It is not my purpose 
here to describe the change in the contents of 
istian doctrine, but I shall discuss the influences 
which have wrought the change. 
I. (1) The nineteenth century was indeed a 
* wonderful century’ in scientific discovery and 
Tesultant mechanical inventions ; these inventions 
in contributing to human welfare made science 
popular, and gave it confidence in itself and 
authority in general thinking. An erroneous dogma 
of verbal inspiration, and of the general authority 
of the Holy Scriptures led the Church unwisely, 
and much to its own discredit, to oppose the con- 
clusions of science as contrary to the teaching of 
the Scriptures. Attempts were made to reconcile 
Genesis and geology ; the days in Gn 1 might be 
a ‘thousand years,’ for with God a thousand years 
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are as one day. With the Darwinian hypothesis 
of man’s animal descent, and the theory of evolu- 
tion there could, however, be no compromise ; and 
both were denounced in sermons and books as 
damnable heresy. But, just as in the fable, the 
barking of the dog did not stop the shining of the 
moon, after some controversy, not marked on either 
side by either courtesy or charity, the Church 
retreated and left the field to science. By this with- 
drawal of a large field of knowledge the authority 
of the Bible has been restricted ; and the doctrine 
of its inspiration modified. Theologians have 
learned to accommodate themselves to the new 
situation, and, while still insisting on the truth of 
God as Creator, have left to science the description 
of the mode of Creation. Many informed and 
intelligent believers have been relieved of mental 
confusion and conflict, and saved from distress of 
soul, or even abandonment of faith, by this defeat 
of erroneous dogmatism. 

(2) To the Christian reason and conscience, as 
it was developing, we may confidently hold under 
the guidance of the Spirit, there was much to offend 
in the Old Testament religion and morals, and the 
tortuous efforts of apologists were not successful 
in removing the offence. The breach in the solid 
wall of futile defence of Biblical infallibility, made 
by science, was widened in moral and religious 
interests. How welcome, then, to many baffled 
minds and bewildered hearts was the Higher 
Criticism, which by evidence derived from the 
Bible itself by accurate and extensive scrutiny 
turned the Bible itself into a witness against this 
dogmatic error. The term ‘criticism’ suggested 
censure, not unbiased judgment, and the term 
‘higher, a claim to superiority by its exponents, 
and full advantagé was taken by the opponents of 
the movement of the impression thus made on the 
uninstructed. That critics differ in their conclusions, 
and even change their minds, is no disproof of the 
soundness of the method of exact observation and 
tested inference—the method of science, which has 
achieved such discoveries, applied, mutatis mutandis, 
in another sphere. Another defeat of the Church 
has been a gain for the Christian religion, relieving 
faith of the incubus on reason and conscience which 
this erroneous dogmatism was imposing. 

(3) A complementary, though not so immedi- 
ately obvious, influence has been the comparative 
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study of religions. When it came to be more 
generally known that other religions also had 
their Sacred Scriptures, and that similar claims of 
verbal inspiration were in some cases made for 
them, the Bible was taken out of its isolation, and 
its claims, as well as those of other Scriptures, came 
to be more closely scrutinized, if intellectual con- 
sistency was to be maintained. Not all Christian 
theologians have allowed themselves to be so 
influenced. I know one estimable missionary who 
applies these modern methods to the Koran but 
insists on leaving the Bible untouched by them. 
Having pursued the comparative study of religions 
for a number of years, I have come to the con- 
clusion that religion is universal in mankind and 
necessary to manhood; that Christianity must not 
be isolated from all other religions as alone true 
and all others false; that the unprejudiced com- 
parison does not rob the Christian faith of its 
uniqueness as the sole revelation of the God, Father 
of all, who is reconciling the world unto Himself 
in Christ the Son, and realizing that reconciliation 
by His Spirit in men ; but that the Christian theo- 
logian must place the revelation which he is inter- 
preting in the wider context of God’s revelation 
of Himself in Nature and history and the other 
religions of the world. 

(4) The cecumenical creeds, which we may 
highly esteem as for their own era ‘ modern,’ but 
which we cannot now accept as an adequate and 
authoritative interpretation of the Christian faith 
for all times, employ the categories of Greek philo- 
sophy ; and it is not an adequate defence to claim 
that these are permanent. Certainly the category 
of substance and accident is permanent, and our 
thought cannot dispense with it, but it is not 
adequate, because it does not differentiate material 
and personal substance, as ancient thought had no 
adequate conception of personality; and for the 
doctrine of the Trinity or the Incarnation such a 
conception is indispensable for the thought of to-day. 
As used in the doctrine of the Trinity the word 
person is misleading, and has resulted in a popular 
tritheism, which obscures the essential Christian 
monotheism. The term substance, used to express 
the unity of the persons, perpetuates a static and 
not dynamic conception of God essential for our 
modern theism. In the doctrine of Christ the term 
‘ person’ needs to get a far fuller connotation than 
its ancient use gives, and that would demand a 
far closer relation of the two natures (a term which 
need not be altered) than the four adverbs of the 
creed of Chalcedon would allow. That our Lord 
was divine, that He was human, and that He was 
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One, is the permanent truth which must at all 
costs be maintained as essential to Christian faith, 
although modern philosophy may supply us wig 
the more adequate categories. 

II. In all my endeavours to restate the Gospel 
for to-day I have been affected by all these influ- 
ences, and have in all sincerity accepted, and in all 
candour expressed, whatever modifications of the 
inherited theology of the Church new knowledge 
and fresh judgment might demand. But I disclaim 
being a modernist, for those who are boastfully 
displaying that label are either altogether rejecting 
truths which I believe belong to the permanent 
deposit of the Faith, or are so modifying the state- 
ment of them as to put them beyond recognition 
for the ordinary believer. To oppose modernism 
to the ‘ traditional’ theology is by the adjective 
applied to beg the question, for many who refuse to 
call themselves modernists do not accept an un- 
examined tradition on authority, but have tested, 
and have proved the worth of what they have 
retained in just as modern a spirit and by just as 
modern methods as the modernists claim to be their 
monopoly. Before dealing with some specific 
instances of the differences, a divergence in method 
may be discussed. The ‘ religious historical ’ school 
in Germany added to the criticism (literary and 
historical) of the documents, two other principles 
correlation and comparison—and used them in such 
a way as to lead to conclusions which criticism alone 
would not have reached. The one principle— 
correlation—was derived from science, and the 
other—comparison—from the study of other 
religions, although of course neither principle be- 
longs exclusively to either sphere, but the difference 
is one of emphasis. Both principles are necessary 
and legitimate, and only their unqualified applica- 
tion calls for criticism. Each of these may now 
be examined. 

(x) Although science disclaims the metaphysical 
conception of cause as productive power, yet its 
whole procedure depends on correlation of ante- 
cedent and consequent, and wherever possible their 
quantitative equivalence. We must not say that 
motion produces heat, but that heat follows motion, 
and their quantitative relation can be determined. 
In human history such sequence can be observed, 
although it is not so uniform, and the correlation 
can never be so exact. The determinist challenges 
the witness of self-consciousness to personal liberty, 
and correlates actions to motives; but he cannot 
unerringly predict what action will be, as he h 
There is 
however, sufficient uniformity in human conduct to 
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justify generalizations about cause and effect (to 
use the common terms) which have a more or less 
degree of probability. The historian is entirely 
justified in explaining events by examining their 
antecedent conditions, in sacred no less than in 
secular history. But if, as has already been in- 
dicated, the revelation of the infinite and eternal 
reality in time and space has a supra-historical 
as well as a historical character, he is not entitled 
on the principle of correlation to rule out as im- 
possible or even incredible events, for which there 
is as adequate evidence as he would ordinarily 
accept, because he cannot explain them in the 
ordinary way. It is not credulity to hold the 
convictions that God who is over all, as well as in 
and through all, may for the fulfilment of His own 
purpose of saving men in a world which sin has 
disordered, act in and through Nature or men in a 
way which the order of Nature and history cannot 
explain, so far as that order is known to us. God 
as above all may have reserves which allow Him an 
_ initiative congruous with His character and purpose. 
The evidence for any alleged miracle needs to be 
rigorously scrutinized and this congruity must 
be seriously considered before acceptance of 
miracle; but it is not for the historians as such 
with this principle of correlation to rule it out of 


' impartial considerations. 


(2) When we compare men with one another, the 
resemblances in their influence on our conception or 
estimate of manhood will probably outweigh the 
differences ; but we should misunderstand and do 
wrong to a man if we ignored the differences, and 
regarded him as only a man in the crowd. We do 
recognize exceptional men, geniuses, who rise above 
and reach beyond the common level of human 


_ capacity and achievement. As God reveals Himself 


to men through men, may not the men whom He 


chooses and endows as His organs possess what 
even geniuses in other spheres do not, a conscious- 
ness of an immediate contact and an intimate 


communion with God, a receptivity for and re- 
‘sponsiveness to God, that justifies their certainty 
that their message came from God, and their 
confidence in bidding men heed and obey. If God 
willed to complete His Creation by a manifestation 
and a communication as certain and complete as 
the conditions of His own Creation allowed, are we 
warranted in reducing the Incarnate Word to the 
measure of an ordinary man, real as His manhood 
“was ? 
(3) To the direct challenge of both these principles, 
when applied in an unqualified way, some more 
_ general considerations may be added. (a) Theology 
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is compelled to recognize the divine transcendence ; 
the infinite and eternal reality is not exhausted in 
any or all of the phases or the stages of the finite 
and temporal actuality of Nature and history. We 
must ascribe to God reserves of wisdom, goodness, 
and power beyond all already manifested. God is 
immanent in the world, but cannot be measured 
by that immanence. (b) The theory of evolution 
is now generally accepted, and in the theistic 
interpretation it witnesses to the progressive 
manifestation, matter, life, mind, personality, at 
each stage something above and beyond the already 
existent. Even non-theistic philosophy speaks of 
creative in emergent evolution. Who can say that 
Nature and history, as ordinarily known, are and 
must be final? (c) The author or the artist tries 
to put as much of himself into the product of his 
activity as his medium will allow. May we not 
dare to believe that God so desired to express 
Himself in His Creation as fully as the limitations 
and conditions of created existence allowed ; and 
thus the Word became flesh, the person in whom the 
transcendent was revealed beyond and above the 
existent immanent activity? (d) Explain it as we 
may, there is the mystery of pain and sin ; for the 
relief of the one and the remedy of the other may 
not demands be made (and met) in the reserves of 
God, for which in a painless and sinless world there 
might have been no need? To redeem mankind 
from sin, and reconcile men unto Himself, it is not 
unreasonable to believe that in the fullness of the 
time God sent His Son to be Saviour. This brief 
indication of a Christian philosophy must here 
suffice to show that to be‘ modern’ inthe four respects 
described in the first section, is not necessarily to be 
bound by an unqualified application of the two 
principles of the religious-historical school, discussed 
in the second section. In the third section, to which 
I pass, I give only two illustrations from ‘ modernist’ 
practice which I feel justified in rejecting, while 
remaining ‘ modern.’ 

III. (t) The principle of comparison leads many 
modernists to reject what they call the ‘ traditional’ 
doctrine of the person of Christ, and so to insist on 
the real humanity as to reduce Him to the measure 
of ordinary manhood. His uniqueness may be 
asserted ; but the confession of His divinity is at 
once neutralized by claiming divinity for all men ; 
and the difference of nature the creeds assert is 
made a difference of degree. I am as zealous to 
maintain the real humanity as any modernist, and 
yet decline to make ordinary manhood the measure 
of that reality. God made man in His image and 
likeness, but He did not make him god. Divine 
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nature has perfections human nature lacks, and 
human nature limitations which cannot be ascribed 
to divine nature. God is capax finitt: He can 
manifest and communicate Himself as man; man 
is capax infiniti : he can receive and respond to the 
manifestations and communications; the Word 
can become flesh, and flesh the Word. But adding 
a word to sharpen one of Paul’s contrasts in order 
to apply it here ; the earthen vessel is not identical 
with, although it contains and conveys the heavenly 
treasure. God is not man, nor man God, although 
their affinity allows a community in the one personal 
unity of the Incarnate Word. The Kenosis of 
God in the earthly life of Jesus in order to the 
Plerosis of the heavenly reign of Christ our Lord we 
must affirm ; but not seek to minimize the mystery 
of the divine condescension in an illegitimate 
exaltation of man as divine. We must by all means 
suspend judgment on any feature of the earthly 
life of Jesus, where the evidence is inadequate, or 
reject anything which adequate evidence contra- 
dicts ; we must be critical, but also watchful not 
to allow any assumption, such as this principle of 
comparison, to vitiate an unprejudicial and impartial 
scrutiny of the evidence. My criticism of the 
modernist is that he is not critical enough in his 
own assumptions. It is reasonable to believe in 
the grounds briefly indicated in the last section, that 
the redemption of man from sin and his reconcilia- 
tion to God in Christ marks a new stage in God’s 
creative activity, above and beyond the human, and 
that Christ the Incarnate Word is the premise, the 
pattern, and the power of that process of new 
creation, by which sinful men are being transformed, 
changed into His likeness, not to become divine, as 
He was, but perfectly human, and thus fully real. 
(2) One of the gains of modern scholarship is 
that our increased knowledge of the historical 
environment in the Apostolic Age enables us to 
interpret the contents of the New Testament with 
an adequacy and accuracy hitherto ,impossible, 
although we must never claim infallibility for our 
judgments. The principle of correlation is justified 
as such. We can understand the teaching of Jesus, 
if we recognize its antecedents in the Old Testament, 
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we: 
or in contemporary Judaism ; light is thrown on 
some of the ideas He used by examining the} 
Aramaic equivalents of the Greek terms in the New f 
Testament. Paul and John (to use the traditional 
name without committal to the tradition of author- 
ship) were affected by their Hellenistic environment, 
Jewish as modified by Gentile thought. Scholars 
are by no means unanimous as to the extent of © 
that influence. It is not quite so certain, as — 
modernists often assume, that Paul’s doctrine of them a 
Atonement was derived from the mystery cults of - 
paganism, or that John’s doctrine of the Logos was 
drawn from Greek philosophy and carried with it~ 
all the connotation of the term there. Admitting as” 
fully as the evidence demands that in the formula-_ 
tions of doctrine the Hellenistic environment 
exercised an influence, although the extent of it 
may be disputed, to trace the source of the terms — 
used is not itself a justification for assigning no more 
value to their doctrine than to this source. To | 
describe the Pauline and Johannine teaching as a__ 
first-century theosophy is to ignore what was the 
very core of their teaching, the reality which was 
the object of their faith, and which in their teaching — 
they were attempting to make intelligible. Unless 
they were deceivers or self-deceived their doctrine 
rested on their experience of the saving grace of the - 
Risen and Living Lord. Was the Christ with whom _ 
Paul was crucified unto sin, and rose again in — 
newness of life unto God, an illusion? Did the 
Master, who abode in John the disciple and in — 
whom he abode, bringing forth the fruit of his” 
‘ spiritual Gospel,’ not exist at all except as a fond — 
memory? As regards the ‘empty tomb’ there 
may be suspense of judgment among Christian 
believers, and to base the belief in the Resurrection 
upon it is a blunder in Christian apologetics. As 
to the nature of the body in which Christ appeared, 
we speculate in vain. But to affirm that the — 
Christian faith produced the fact, and not that the 
fact restored and sustained the faith, is to build the — 
Christian Church on sand and not on rock. Paul — 
and John were interpreting the true experience of 
the divine reality in Christ, and that faith still 
endures invincible. 
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CKe Growth of Be Resurrection Faith. 


}: 


By Proressor G. H. C. Maccrecor, D.Litt., D.D., UNivERsITY oF GLAscow. 


Tue faith in the Resurrection is the foundation on 


which the whole structure of primitive Christianity 
is built. It is so historically, so that the very 
existence of the Christian Church will always be 
the foremost ‘ proof’ of the fact of the Resurrection. 


_ And the Resurrection is also central for Christian 


doctrine, the basic belief on which every other 
belief ultimately rests, apart from which every 
Christian promise is potential rather than actual. 
“Tf Christ be not risen from the dead,’ says Paul, 
“then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain.’ 

For example, Jesus is proclaimed in the New 
Testament as the promised Messiah. But only in 
virtue of the Resurrection does He attain to the 
fullness of the Messianic dignity.—That is the view 
of the most primitive stratum of Acts: ‘ This 
Jesus hath God raised up,’ says Peter at Pentecost, 
and ‘hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ’ (Ac 2°? 86), And 
Paul agrees that Christ is ‘marked out as Son of 
God by the resurrection from the dead’ (Ro 1°) ; 
it was the Resurrection which put God’s seal on 
Christ’s Sonship. ! 

- Or consider the problem of Christ’s death. In 
the Marcan tradition, except two or three times and 
then merely allusively (e.g. Mk 2!*f- 3°), the death is 
scarcely mentioned without an almost automatic 
reference to resurrection and exaltation to glory. 
It is by His death that Christ saves: but in the 
earliest tradition the death considered alone has 
small place in the plan of salvation. It would in 
fact be nothing but an incomprehensible scandal 
apart from the Resurrection, by which Christ was 
rehabilitated after His ignominious condemnation ; 


and it is Christ vindicated by the Resurrection 
rather than Christ hanged on the tree, who has 


power to save: ‘ The God of our fathers raised up 
Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged on a tree. Him 
hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and 


forgiveness of sins’ (Ac 5®%-), In Ro ro® ® Paul, 


quoting what has been called the primitive Apostolic 
‘kerygma,’ or to use his own words, ‘ the word of 
faith, which we preach,’ defines it thus: ‘If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 


shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’ It is 
faith in the Resurrection that saves. Indeed for 
Paul, justification, redemption, sanctification are 
obviously possible only through the Resurrection ; 
for saving faith resolves itself into the mystical union 
with Christ dead and raised. ‘If Christ be not 
raised . . . ye are yet in your sins’ (1 Co 15"). 
And for John the death is redemptive chiefly as 
the necessary means whereby the divine ‘ life’ may 
be released from the shackles of the flesh and shed 
abroad as the Spirit of the Risen Christ. 

In the earliest thought, then, it is the Resurrec- 
tion alone which seals Jesus’ Messiahship, fits Him 
for his réle of Redeemer, and enables Him to pour 
out the Spirit which seals for men the forgiveness 
of sins. To preach the gospel was to bear witness 
to the Resurrection: ‘ This Jesus hath God raised 
up, whereof we all are witnesses ’ (Ac 2°”). 

But what is implied by ‘ Resurrection ’ >—What 
conception lies behind the triumphant cry, ‘ Christ 
is risen!’ ? The theory of traditional theology 
has, of course, been that of a bodily resurrection, 
in the sense that the same physical body which 
was laid in the grave came forth and appeared to 
the disciples during a period variously, but quite 
definitely, limited. The thread of life is picked up 
and resumed for a time, as in the case presumably 
of Lazarus and others whom Christ ‘ raised,’ the 
period being terminated by the Ascension. This 
conception is quite clearly present in parts of the 
New Testament, particularly in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and may be called for convenience, the 
idea of ‘ reanimation.’ But side by side with it is 
another and quite inconsistent conception, accord- 
ing to which the Risen Christ is a purely spiritual 
and ‘ glorified’ Being, who in virtue of the Resurrec- 
tion has been exalted forthwith to the right hand 
of God, whence He manifests Himself to believers, 
as Mark puts it (161%), ‘in another form.’ The 
Resurrection is not the resumption, even for a 
brief period, of the material life which was inter- 
rupted by the drama of Calvary: it is Christ’s 
entry into final divine glory. This we may call 
the idea of ‘ glorification.’ 

Now it is obviously of the greatest importance 
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to determine which of these two conceptions is 
primary and basic to the Christian faith. Our 
earliest and only first-hand witness is Paul in 
1 Co 15. The bearing of the passage on the his- 
torical evidence for the Resurrection we leave over 
for the moment. Meantime we note there is no 
hint whatever that Paul implies by the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus the reanimation of the identical body 
in which He was ‘crucified, dead, and buried.’ 
The evidence is all to the contrary ; for Paul draws 
the clearest possible parallel between Jesus’ Resur- 
rection and that of believers in general. The former 
is the guarantee of the latter, for Christ is the 
‘first fruits’ of the: general harvest. We are, 
therefore, certainly justified in applying to the 
Resurrection ‘ body’ of Jesus what Paul says of 
the body of the dead who are raised. For Him, 
as for them, the Resurrection is the transformation 
of a cdma Wuytxov Into a copa rrvevpatikdv, NOt, 
of course, in the sense that the risen body is 
‘pure spirit’ (that would be impossible to Paul’s 
Hebrew anthropology), but in the sense that 
He is now endowed with a body whose attributes 
are utterly different from those of a material 
organism. 

This is clearly the idea, not of ‘ reanimation,’ but 
of ‘glorification.’ And this ‘ glorification’ would 
appear to be identical in time with the Resurrec- 
tion; for Paul, neither here nor elsewhere, knows 
anything of an ‘ascension’ as an event separate 
from the Resurrection—as if yet another change 
were necessary before Christ was finally glorified. 
Paul’s vision of Jesus on the Damascus road is not 
differentiated in any way either from those of the 
Eleven before the ‘ Ascension, or from his own 
later vision mentioned in 2 Co 121. The Jesus who 
showed Himself to the disciples in Galilee, no less 
than He who appeared to Paul, was for Paul the 
Christ glorified, as He would ever be in Heaven. 
There was complete personal identity between this 
Being and the Jesus whose body was laid in the 
tomb. But this body had already undergone the 
transformation through which the bodies of all the 
elect were finally to pass (1 Co 15°). 

The real significance of the Resurrection for Paul 
is seen in the fact that time and again he practically 
identifies the Risen Lord, at least in His activity, 
with the Holy Spirit. It has even been suggested 
that, when Paul says that Jesus was ‘ seen of above 
five hundred brethren at once,’ he is, in fact, re- 
ferring to the same experience which is elsewhere 
described as the pouring out of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost. At any rate, this gift of the Spirit 
fulfils for the author of Acts the function of the 
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Risen Christ for Paul: it ordains to the task of 


missionary witness. 


This identification, both in time and in sig- |! 
nificance, of the Resurrection with ascension, 


exaltation, glory, the effusion of the Spirit, runs 
through the whole New Testament. Note, for 
example, this from the primitive stratum of Acts : 
‘This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all are 
witnesses. Therefore being by the right hand of 
God exalted, and having received of the Father the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, he hath shed forth this, 
which ye now see and hear’ (Ac 2%-, immediately 
after the Pentecost story). Resurrection-in itself 
implies both exaltation and the giving of the Spirit. 
Similarly Paul, perhaps quoting here another primi- 
tive Apostolic formula, closely identifies resurrection 
and exaltation to heaven : 
who died, yea rather who is risen again, who is at 
the right hand of God’ (Ro 84). So, too, in x Peter 


resurrection and exaltation are virtually one: 
. by the re- 


‘ Baptism also doth now save us . 
surrection of Jesus Christ : who is gone into heaven 


‘It is Christ Jesus, he — 


and is at the right hand of God’ (374!:), The same — 
idea appears in the record of Jesus’ words to the 


penitent thief, ‘To-day shalt thou be with me in 


paradise,’ where the victory over death appears as | 


an immediate passage to heaven (Lk 23%). Finally, 
throughout the Fourth Gospel, with the exception 
of a few ‘concessions’ to the more popular and 
materialistic viewpoint, death, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, the gift of the Spirit are so to speak almost 
‘telescoped’ into one single moment of glorifica- 
tion. Put side by side two verses such as these: 


+s . 


‘ Jesus knew that his hour was come that he should ~ 


depart out of the world unto the Father’ (131); 
and this, ‘ Jesus said, The hour is come: glorify 
thy Son’ (x71). The hour of death is itself the 
hour of ‘ glorification.’ We realize that no place is 
left for the thought of an interval during which 
Jesus first lies in the tomb, and is then for a season 
reanimated before a final glorification. The most 
interesting exception is 2017, where Jesus says to 
Mary : ‘ Touch me not ; for I am not yet ascended 
to my Father.’ But even here the idea seems to be 
that familiar communion with the Risen Christ is 


to be realized, not by handling a revivified body, — 
and, as 


but only through the gift of His Spirit : 
John says elsewhere, ‘ the Holy Spirit was not yet 
given ; because Jesus was not yet glorified’ (7°). 
The significance for John of the Resurrection is that 
it seals Christ’s entry into heavenly glory, whence 
He sheds forth His spiritual power. In the latest 
Gospel the circle has come back full upon itself, 


and we are again at the primitive viewpoint. For, 


+ 
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as C. H. Dodd says, summing up his study of 
primitive Apostolic preaching: ‘The more we try 
to penetrate in imagination to the state of mind of 
the first Christians in the earliest days, the more are 
we driven to think of resurrection, exaltation, and 
second advent as being, in their belief, insepar- 
able parts of a single divine event ’ (The Apostolic 
Preaching and its Developments, 68). 
_ It is in the Gospels, particularly the Synoptics, 
that we find the more materialistic concept of 
‘reanimation.’ Jesus in virtue of the Resurrection 
resumes for a season His earthly, physical life. He 
has a real body and can say to His disciples: ‘It 
is I myself; handle me and see; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have’ (Lk 24°°). 
To show that this is no phantom, Luke even insists 
that Jesus ‘ did eat- before them’ (24%), while in 
Ac 1° it is stated that Jesus during the ‘ forty 
days’ gave ‘many infallible proofs’ of His Re- 
surrection. We seem to hear the physician’s 
characteristic scepticism as to the ‘ reality’ of any- 


thing save flesh and blood! So, too, in the Appendix 


_ (211?) of the Fourth Gospel the Risen Jesus says, 
‘Come and dine,’ though it is not expressly stated 
that He Himself ate. In ch. 20 Thomas is invited 
to place his hand in the wound in Jesus’ side (20?”), 
though even here one feels that the tradition behind 
the narrative is in harmony with the Gospel as a 
whole, and conceives the Risen Christ as a purely 
spiritual Being ; for Thomas does not accept the 
invitation, and Jesus says: ‘ Blessed are they that 
have vot seen, and yet have believed.’ 

From this more materialistic viewpoint two 
consequences follow. The first is the idea of an 
interval, whether it be forty days or less, during 
which Jesus resumed a terrestrial existence, and 
~ which is followed by the ‘ Ascension.’ It was thus 
felt easier to explain why it was that the appear- 
ances of the Risen Christ had ultimately ceased : 
they had been confined to this interval period. 
This doctrine of a separate Ascension quickly 
became orthodox, but it seems foreign to the 
primitive tradition, and traces of the earlier view- 
point long remained, for example, in the Gospel of 
Peter, where the angel says to Mary Magdalene : 
‘He is risen and returned to that place whence 
he came.’ And even when this idea is present of 
a period of transition between the earthly and the 
heavenly life, the appearances are still isolated 
occurrences. It is only much later, for example, in 
the ‘ Epistle of the Apostles’ (c. 160), that we have 
an attempt to give a continuous story of the 
activities of the reanimated Jesus from the tomb 
to the Ascension. The second new idea is the 
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distinction made between two types of Christo- 
phany, the ‘ real’ appearances granted only to the 
Eleven during the intermediate period, and the 
later ecstatic visions of the glorified Christ, among 
which the author of Acts, unlike Paul himself, 
would appear to class the Apostle’s experience on 
the Damascus road. Paul sees a light and hears 
a voice, but there is no definite suggestion of an 
objective appearance of the Risen Jesus. 

Now, which is the more primitive form of resur- 
rection belief, ‘ glorification’ or ‘ reanimation’ ? 
There seem at least three good reasons for giving 
precedence to the more spiritual conception. 
Firstly, it is vouched for by Paul in one of the 
earliest New Testament documents, 1 Corinthians, 
whereas the idea of ‘ reanimation’ is found only 
in writings which, at any rate in their present form, 
are distinctly later. Secondly, the spiritual con- 
ception constantly appears, both in Paul and else- 
where, without any materialistic alloy, whereas 
there-is no account of the Resurrection, either in 
the New Testament or in the non-canonical writings, 
where the idea of ‘reanimation’ is not to some 
extent modified by details suggested by the more 
spiritual point of view. During the walk to 
Emmaus an apparently material Jesus appears and 
vanishes mysteriously (Mk 161, repeating the same 
tradition, says He appeared ‘in another form’). 
In Lk 2437 it is expressly stated that the disciples 
thought He was ‘a spirit, though the rest of this 
section is noticeably materialistic; while in Jn 20 
the Christ whom Thomas is asked to handle has 
already passed through closed doors. Even the 
description in the same chapter of the empty tomb 
(which is, as we shall see, always associated with 
the idea of ‘reanimation’) has features which 
suggest ‘ glorification’: the picture of ‘ the linen 
clothes lying’ and the napkin ‘ twirled in a place 
by itself’ seems intended to suggest that the 
physical body had been transformed into a spiritual 
and glorified body, leaving the wrappings undis- 
turbed. Now-we may suppose either that these 
two divergent conceptions of the Resurrection 
existed at first as two parallel and independent 
conceptions, which were later somewhat awkwardly 
combined ; or that originally there was one simple, 
homogeneous conception, to which divergent and 
inconsistent embellishments were subsequently 
added. J prefer the latter supposition, and believe 
that the original conception was the more spiritual 
one. For, thirdly, it seems fairly evident that the 
more materialistic features are later additions due 
to apologetic motives. They are so many replies 
to popular objections to belief in the Resurrection. 
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They illustrate a growing tendency to make faith 
more and more concrete.—On the other hand, it 
would be very difficult to suppose that apologists 
would have made the gospel more difficult of 
acceptance by a popular audience by sublimating 
and spiritualizing their presentation of an originally 
materialistic Resurrection story. As Dr. Montefiore 
puts it: ‘In the earliest stage the risen body was 
not the material body. It is the glorified body 
which is manifested to those to whom the vision 
is vouchsafed. ... But enemies said that the 
visions were merely imaginary: they were hallu- 
cinations. . . . Hence came about the materializa- 
tion of the visions. It was no apparition: The 
risen Jesus had a real body . . . He was the very 
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same Jesus who had died upon the cross and been 
put into the tomb’ (Synoptic Gospels, i., 405). 
Faith in the Risen Christ was thus at first a 
simple affirmation of His exaltation to the rank of 
Messiah and Lord, and was quite independent of 
any stress upon the material reanimation of the 
body. This is a secondary emphasis born of the 
necessity of apologetics. It was only later that 
the material side of the Resurrection became in 
itself an object of belief, and was constituted the 
chief proof or ‘ sign’ of the verity of the Christian 
faith. Note, for example, Matthew’s adaptation of 
‘the sign of the prophet Jonas,’ which in Mark 
has no reference to the Resurrection (Mt 125%). 
(To be continued.) 


jn (Be Study. 


MirginiBus Duerteque. 
The Good Day. 


By THE REVEREND D. M. Witson, M.A., 
STROMNESS. 


‘ Be courteous.’—1 P 3°. 


WueEn people meet they wish one another ‘Good 
morning,’ ‘Good afternoon, or ‘Good evening,’ 
according to the time of day. These are all various 
forms of ‘Good day.’ It is a splendid thing that 
there is a word of greeting which every one can use, 
and which is suitable and right for all occasions. 
We can all be courteous, and the pleasant word 
‘Good day’ is one of the best and most useful 
words in our language. It is the word with which 
we greet our friends, and, even though we are just 
passing in the street, it is the happy pass-word. 
It is the word, too, which makes friends for us, and 
keeps friends for us. 

There is a little village in Italy that stands on a 
mountainside, and near the centre of that village 
you can see a white stone in a wall and read ‘ Good 
morning, good people,’ written, of course, in Italian. 
And the meaning of it is that more than six hundred 
years ago a great and good man called St. Francis 
used these words as he passed along the streets. 
With a smile he gave the villagers this greeting and 
they have never forgotten that first salute—‘ Good 
morning, good people.’ 


It is also the word for the home. We should be 


as polite to our own family as we are to strangers. 
Some boys and girls forget this. They are pleasant 
outside, but they are not so pleasant in their own 
homes. Let us be courteous and kind to our own 
people above all, for they are our very best friends, 
and deserve nothing but the very best from us. 
Such words as ‘ Good morning,’ ‘ Good night,’ and 
‘ Please,’ and ‘ Thank you,’ help to make the happy 
home. These are ‘ Good-day ’ words in the home. 

It is a fine thing to be courteous in manner and 
polite in speech: to know all the pleasant words of 
“Good day,’ and to practise them. But far better 
than the words of ‘ Good day’ is the spirit of ‘ Good 
day.’ And this can be ours. When we are thought- 
ful, kind, and unselfish towards other people, we 
have this spirit; and it spreads pleasure and 
happiness around us. Saying ‘ Good day’ to others 
is very nice, but how very much better if you can 
help them and cheer their hearts by your own kind, 
friendly spirit. 

Once long ago there was a girl called Pippa who 
had the ‘ Good-day ’ spirit. 
girl, but she had the pure, happy heart which meets 
the world with a song. 

As Pippa passed through the village in the bright 
morning, people heard her song with its glad and 
beautiful message : 


God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world ! 
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She was only a poor ~ 
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and it cheered many hearts. It made them re- 
member the goodness and loving-kindness of God, 
the Heavenly Father. As they thought of Him, 
gladness and joy came into their hearts, and they 
felt a new desire to please God in all their ways. 
Pippa was helping to make the world a happier and 
better place. She brought the spirit of ‘ Good day’ 
to others. Here is the finest thing which you or 


any one can do: you can so speak, so act, so live, 


that your life is like a song which brings courage 
and cheer into the hearts of others. This is the 
spirit which Christ wants us all to have. When He 
was on earth He went about doing good. His 
heart was so full of goodness and love that His 


_ presence brought courage and help to everybody. 


He had the perfect ‘Good-day’ spirit, and He 
wants to fill our hearts with this spirit. If we ask 
Him, He will make all our days good, good for 
ourselves and good for others. 

The story of Pippa and her song was told by the 
poet, Robert Browning. He was a faithful disciple 


of Jesus and had the ‘ Good-day’ spirit of the 


Master. Here is a lovely thing which his sister said 
about him : 


His tongue which like a stream could run 
Smooth music from the roughest stone, 
And every morning with Good day 

Make each day good. 


May it be said of you that ‘Every morning with 
good day ’ you ‘ Make each day good.’ 


Insulators and Conductors. 


By THE REVEREND D. A. SUTHERLAND, M.A., 
KILLERMONT, GLASGOW. 


‘Tf we walk in the light . . . we have fellowship.’— 


er Jn 1’. 


I want to tell you this morning something about a 
substance called selenium. To look at a piece of 
this selenium you might think it was a bit of grey 


stone with a shiny surface ; if you can think of a 
piece of coal and imagine it grey and not black, 


then that is what selenium looks like. 
Selenium has a peculiar habit. It behaves in a 


strange way. This stuff that looks like a bit of 


shiny slate will not let electricity pass through it— 
if you keep it in the dark! I wonder if you know 
what we call a thing that doesn’t let electricity 
pass through it? We call it an insulator. Well, 
as long as this selenium is in the dark it is an in- 
sulator. But if you take a torch, just a small pocket 
torch, and shine the beam of light upon it, then the 
electricity passes through and it becomes a con- 
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ductor, that is the name we give to anything that 
allows electricity to pass through it. Shine the 
beam of light on this selenium and the current 
passes through—switch out the light and no elec- 
tricity passes. So you see the substance changes 
its nature when the light is shining upon it. If we 
can find a brighter light than that of a torch to 
shine upon it, then we can make more electricity 
pass through. The brighter the light the more 
electricity there passes through. 

Scientists use this selenium to measure the 
brightness of the stars. It doesn’t take a great 
big piece to do this, only a tiny bit is used. They 
let the light from the stars fall upon it and then 
they measure how much electricity passes through, 
by this means they are able to say that such and 
such a star is brighter than another. There are 
many more inventions that use a little piece of this 
selenium, but they are too many for me to tell 
you about them at present. 

In God’s world of human beings you and I are 
just like little pieces of this selenium. For Jesus 
said, ‘ I am the light of the world’ ; and if we don’t 
let the light of Jesus shine on us, but stay in the 
darkness, then we will be insulators—no currents 
of love will flow through us, the world will know 
nothing of Jesus through us. But if we let the 
light of Jesus fall upon us we become conductors, 
that love and kindness and happy fellowship, may 
flow through us into the world. And we can help 
on that work by telling others all about Him and 
changing them by His light from insulators into 
conductors. 


Ebe EGristian Pear. 
SEXAGESIMA. 
The Revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 


“God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in 
the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, 
hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in his 
Son.’—He 11? (R.V.). 


It belongs to the nature of God to reveal Him- 
self, and this revelation takes many forms. God 
expresses Himself in the order and beauty of the 
natural world, in the mind of man, in the stirrings 
of conscience, and in all those movements of the 
spiritual heart of humanity which make men feel 
that they belong to eternity as well as time. As we 
survey the process of evolution we see that this 
revelation is progressive. More of God is revealed 
in the later stages of the development than in the 
earlier. The process is crowned by the appearance 
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of personality. A person at his best, a person 
striving to be true to his highest possibilities is the 
clearest index of the character of God. 

But within this larger revelation is, so the Chris- 
tian believes, a revelation of a more special kind, 
connected with a particular people, the Hebrews, 
and with a particular historical figure, Jesus Christ. 
Has modern criticism rendered that traditional 
belief untenable ? Is the belief incongruous with 
what we know about this earth and its history ? 
Surely not ; on the contrary, the Christian belief, 
viewed in its broad outlines, harmonizes wonder- 
fully with what we know of God’s general method of 
operation. If all the lower stages of evolution have 
led up to the appearance of personality, and if 
personality is always ‘in the making,’ with capaci- 
ties for future growth to which we can set no limit, 
a revelation of God in and through a Perfect Person 
would not seem unreasonable. Again, if we grant 
that there was a special revelation, we can see, 
as we study the Bible which records that revelation, 
that it was not made all at once, but was progressive. 

We are confronted with certain facts, which call 
for an explanation. The facts, briefly put, are these: 
We find a certain nation developing a religious 
consciousness and a religious experience of a very 
remarkable kind. What explanation can be given 
of this fact? The Hebrews said that God was 
specially teaching them; they used the word 
‘revelation’ to account for their knowledge of God. 
Were they the victims of a vast self-deception 
which persisted through centuries of their history ? 
If we concede the existence of a God who can fairly 
be described in personal terms, a God who is carrying 
out a purpose, or many purposes, in the universe, 
can we deny Him the power to select a special 
race to be the channel through which a revelation 
should be given, clearer in kind than the revelation 
of Himself given in other nations ?_ Selective action 
is characteristic of human personality ; is it to be 
denied to God? There are many difficulties con- 
nected with the idea of a special revelation; but 
so remarkable was the religious achievement of the 
Hebrews that we cannot dispense with the thought, 
if we are to attempt any explanation at all of 
Hebrew religion. 

But there is another fact connected with the 
religious experience of this race which is even more 
striking. Hebrew religion looked forward ; it was 
a religion of expectation. This note of hope and 
expectancy sounds out most clearly in the prophets. 
It was not given to the prophets to predict in detail 
a distant future, nor had any of them a vision of 
Jesus Christ ; but it was given to them to proclaim 
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the coming, through the redemptive action of God, 
of a kingdom of love and peace and righteousness ; 


and to some of them to see an ideal figure, whom — 


they named Messiah, as ruler of that kingdom, in 
whom the gracious purposes of God should be 
gathered up and consummated. The spiritual 
heart of Messianic prophecy finds its consummation 
in the Person and work of Jesus. 

Attempts have been made to show that in the 
Gospels we have an idealized construction of His 
Person designed to make it correspond with the 
Messianic hope; and that, because Jesus thought 
of Himself as Messiah, it was natural that those 
who wrote His life should ‘ write it up’ in Messianic 
terms. The futility of these attempts is patent. 
In the first place, though it is true that Jesus 
thought of Himself as Messiah, He filled Messiahship 
with a new meaning. A Messiah who was to suffer 
and be crucified was not the Messiah for whom the 
Jews were looking. 

In the second place, though He claimed to fulfil 
the past, He treated it with sovereign freedom ; 
setting aside the Mosaic law in the interests of a 
higher morality, selecting from the past of prophecy 
those abiding spiritual elements which conformed 
to His conception of Himself and His work. In the 
third place, this ideal construction theory breaks 
down when it is brought face to face with the facts. 
Does the narrative in the first three Gospels read 
as if it were the work of writers who were inventing ? 

The whole of Christian experience is a com- 
mentary upon the amazing personality of Jesus ; 
and, unless we are to set it all aside as delusion, 
we have to admit that no attempts to explain away 
the general impression which we receive from a 
study of His character in the Gospels, that here was 
One who can be construed only in terms of Godhead, 
are successful. 

Christian faith has always given to Jesus the 
value of God. Moved by love for men, wishing to 
help them, wishing to give them a supreme revela- 
tion of Himself through the highest medium avail- 
able, that of personality, God Himself, and no less 
a Being, became a human person. This is what 
Christianity affirms. 

Think of the wonder of such a revelation! That 
God in love for men should stoop to become man 
is the most amazing fact in the universe. But 
note how the wonder fades from the revelation, 
if we take any lower estimate of Jesus. 

There is all the difference in the world between 
saying that God selected one of human race to be 
His agent in redemption, and saying that God 
came Himself into human life. The one view 
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teaches indeed that God is Love, but the other 
shows us a Love so profound and tender that it 
stoops to bear the burden of human sin and suffer- 
ing. How different, again, is the meaning we 
attach to the word ‘ Saviour’ on the rival views ! 
On the theory that Christ was a specially endowed 
man can we say with confidence that He is ‘ mighty 
to save’? May there not be limits to His power ? 
Those who have experienced Christ’s power, who 
have entered even a little way into the meaning of 
the Cross, and felt the compelling force of His 
Person, will unhesitatingly say with St. Thomas, 
“my Lord and my God.’ 
__ This redemptive act of God by which He Himself 
became man challenges us from many sides and 
in many ways. Here let us take one aspect of the 
challenge, its call to us to consider the value of our 
own personality. It is a help in an hour of tempta- 
tion to pause and ask, ‘Can I, being what I am, 
and wearing the human nature which Christ wore, 
do this?’ True self-respect has as its corollary 
respect for the personality of others. However low 
down a man may have sunk, he has an inner 
sanctuary of personality which must be reverenced. 
The Christian motive of love really means such 
sympathetic respect for the inner self of a brother 
man as will issue in the desire to help him in the 
highest ways. That which underlies all our attempts 
to reform the social and economic order is the 
recognition of the sacredness of human personality. 
Let us think of ourselves as raw material which 
God can fashion into wondrous shapes of grace and 
beauty. Let us dwell on our possibilities of growth 
in character and service. Let us fix our eyes on 
Jesus Christ as the pattern after which we have to 
grow, remembering that He is power as well as 
pattern, and so can reinforce our trembling purpose. 
And always let us remember that our true self is 
the self which aspires, which sees the vision of 
higher things, which feels the restlessness of a 


- divine discontent and reaches out after God. 


_ Personality is intrinsically sacred because it is the 
abiding-place of the Spirit of God.t 


QUINQUAGESIMA. 

Sleeping Beauty. 
‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
__ and Christ shall shine upon thee.’—Eph 514 (R.V.). 
_ When, in 1922, Mr. Rudyard Kipling received a 
Doctorate of Letters from the University of Paris, 
he delivered a lecture on Fairy Tales; declaring 
that by its Fairy Tales the character of a nation 

1\V. F. Storr, The Living God, 112. 
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could be gauged. We might go further, and see 
in these wonderful fancies, which enchanted our 
childhood and still hold us in thrall, the clearest 
exposition of the deepest instincts of all mankind. 
Fairy Tales are so ancient, so universal, and so 
lasting, that they must be the response to some 
strong and natural craving in the human heart. 
They also reveal what that craving is. It is a 
craving for the world to be indwelt by the Presence 
of God ; though crudely expressed by these imagin- 
ings of wonderful little folk possessing magic gifts. 

Let us take the story of Briar Rose, or Sleeping 
Beauty, which is really a heathen Book of Revela- 
tion. It described the fate of pagan deities at the 
hands of Christianity, and foretold some day the 
resurrection of pagan religion which now lay passive 
and dormant beneath the heel of the Church. ‘ The 
old gods are not dead, they are asleep.’ So the 
half-converted peasants of Western Europe muttered 
to each other, and whispered to their baptized 
children. And, indeed, they have been proved to 
be right. For after a lapse of over a thousand years, 
pagan deities like Thor and Woden, who had slept 
forgotten in the days of our week, have awakened 
to life in this twentieth century to give to Germany 
a racial culture and religion. 

There are literally thousands of the Sleeping 
Beauty class of fairy tale. They are to be found in 
all Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Slavonic countries. 
And in them all there are three chief features which 
reveal the deep-hidden meaning which they enshrine. 

1. The first characteristic is the Sleeper, doomed to 
oblivion until the Deliverer shall appear. 

Sometimes the Sleeper is a Warrior God: and 
herdsmen wandering into caves after lost cattle 
have blundered into a vast underground chamber, 
and beheld a red-bearded king with his armed 
warriors asleep upon their sleeping steeds. Or, 
sometimes, it is an Enchanted Princess sleeping 
within her rampart of thorns, or the fastness of 
a magic castle. But whether Sleeping Hero or 
Sleeping Beauty, the hidden meaning is the same. 
The Sleepers are pagan deities driven underground 
by Christianity ; but not dead, and destined to 
rise again. 

2. The second characteristic of the story of Sleeping 
Beauty, and its like, is the Deliverer. 

The awakening of the Sleeper is always at cost to 
the Deliverer. With Briar Rose there was the wall 
of tearing thorns. In other tales, such as ‘ Fearless 
Johnny,’ intrepid courage and the utmost endurance 
alone can bring deliverance. It is a striking feature, 
for it seems to show that in their contact with 
Christianity even defiant pagans fel] under the spell 
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of the Thorn-crowned Saviour and His Sacrifice for 
man’s salvation. With the result that they looked 
(as it were) for a Christ to save them from Chris- 
tianity. But besides the deliverance in general 
which can only be effected at cost, there is some 
particular performance, required in each of these 
myths, to awaken the Sleeper, and it invariably 
points to a revival of paganism. What appears 
to be a mere jingle of words to break the magic 
spell, is really an old heathen incantation. 

3. There is a third characteristic found in the 
majority of fairy stories of the Sleeping Beauty type. 
There is the special day on which alone the deliver- 
ance can be accomplished—namely, on Midsummer 
Day or May Day. 

In such fancies the old myths spoke truer than 
they knew. For, even as the days of the week are 
still named after heathen deities, so the Maypole 
and all the customs associated with Midsummer or 
St. John’s Eve are relics of religious celebrations 
on these great pagan feast days. It may, therefore, 
truly be said that on such festivals the banished 
deities of bygone ages reawaken and appear on 
earth once more. 

Now, bearing these characteristic features of 
Sleeping Beauty in mind, there comes to us from 
out the dead past a message that is vital to the 
Church in its work abroad and at home, and also 
to all of its members. 

(1) First as regards the work of the Church Overseas. 

The very fact of such tales as Sleeping Beauty 
is an appeal from ourselves before we were Christian, 
how not to bring the gospel to non-Christian lands 
to-day. There are two methods of missionary effort. 
The one is that of Condemnation, the other is 
Ministerial: and remember, our Saviour came 
not to judge the world but to save the world. The 
former method, of Condemnation, denounces all 
heathen beliefs as wicked and superstitious. The 
Ministerial method, on the other hand, accepts all 
that is true in man’s ignorant groping after God ; 
and then, like St. Paul at Athens, reveals Christ 
Jesus as the Unknown God, the full satisfaction 
for longing and searching hearts. 

As the story of Sleeping Beauty warns us, the 
method of Condemnation is in part to fail. Fifteen 
centuries ago Christianity swept through Western 
Europe with all the prestige of Roman civilization 
behind it. So were the old gods driven out of 
barbarian lands! But they still lived on, hidden in 
barbarian hearts. Missions to-day can repeat the 
mistake by arousing racial pride and loyalty against 
an English Christ. The destruction of superstition 
can be left to the spread of Western education. 
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But it is for the Church, with her ministerial voca- 
tion, to fill the empty void in westernized but still 


pagan lands with the Love of Him who is the Desire — 


of all nations, and who sums up in His own Person 
all the hopes and beliefs of every race. 

(2) Secondly, the same truth applies to Evangelism 
at home. 

Eighty per cent. of the masses of our people still 
stand outside organized religion. The Church 
repels them. But the Person of Christ holds for 
them (as with our pagan forefathers) a wonderful 
and magnetic attraction. 
is associated in the popular mind with pageantry, 
privilege, and pretentiousness, it can make no 
appeal. Humility and Service, Love and Sacrifice, 
alone can awaken for Christ that passionate longing 
in English hearts for a higher life. 

(3) But, in conclusion, what of ourselves ? 

What, so far, has our religion accomplished for us ? 


As long as the Church ~ 


As with the Nature deities of bygone times, has it _ 


only driven underground our natural instincts— 
pride, selfishness, greed, and lust ? Is our religion 
asad thing : a matter of dull duty and the repression 
of what we secretly enjoy ? Or, have we experienced 
the result of real consecration, and discovered all 


our natural instincts amazingly free to find their _ 
glorious fulfilment in the romance and satisfaction of 


devotion to Christ? It is pitiful how many Chris- 


tians miss the mark. They put the natural man to — 


sleep; but never allow the spiritual man to live at all. 

Then how may we find deliverance, for we are not 
mere passive agents like Sleeping Beauty ? 

Assuredly the Saviour is ever knocking at our 
castle door, and tearing His hands on the briars 
that forbid His approach. But yet we have to 
awaken ourselves, and discover His presence. 
‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall shine upon thee.’ 

In many fairy tales the Enchanted Princess 
appears to some mortal, and with suppliant tears 


% 


informs him how she may be freed. It is by some © 


task to be performed without once looking back. 
But the would-be deliverer looks back ; when the 


Princess vanishes wailing, ‘ Lost, lost, for ever — 


lost.’ At times, the Sleeping Angel in our heart 
stirs in its sleep and calls to be set free. That is our 


chance! Let us seize it in God’s name! Go straight — 


forward! Continue instant in prayer! Persevere 
unfaltering in the path of duty! Obey, without 
reserve, the direction of the Holy Spirit ! 


And — 


never look back! For then the sleeper shall awake. — 


Your dead self shall live. And Christ shall shine 
upon thee.! 


1C, M. Chavasse, Christ and Fairies, 22. 
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First SuNDAY IN LENT. 


The Faithfulness of God. 


‘God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able; but will with the 
temptation also make a way to escape, that ye may be 
able to bear it.’—1 Co 10}. 


In thinking about temptation, by much the most 
_ important thing is to secure that all the vital factors 
are kept in sight. Why is it that the spectacle of 
a man’s soul on trial leaves us excited but not 
solemnized, profoundly moved but not purified by 
/ emotion? Because we regard it only as a drama. 
Now the dramatic faculty is an ineradicable part of 
‘human nature, but it cannot do the work of faith 
in addition to its own. And the difference, for our 
present purpose, may be put thus: that the 
dramatic instinct is occupied with temptation 
merely as a process within the human mind, or 
_ between man and man; but religion looks deeper, 
and sees God. Then the one question worth asking 
about temptation becomes: Where is God’s place 
in it, what is His attitude toward it? That is the 
point on which the Bible fixes, and on which the 
text has something to say which it is worth while to 
consider. 

1. First, there is a limit beyond which temptation is 
unbearable. ‘God, says the Apostle, ‘ will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able.’ 

Add a few more miles to the velocity of the hurricane 
tearing through the forest, and on every side the 
_ giant trunks come crashing down. So, too, there 
may come a limit of endurance, an insupportable 
tension, in a man’s conflict with evil. 

‘If you play with temptation,’ said Mary Slessor, 
‘don’t ask God to help you.’ If we head straight 
into evil, with eyes fast shut and fingers stopping 
our ears, any one can tell what will happen. 

What is the practical inference, now that the 
fact of a limit has been ascertained? Just the 
homely thought, that no one can tell where the 
limit is, therefore experiments are foolish. If we 
set out to try and discover the exact line, we may 
succeed, but remember it will be because already 
we have crossed it and got on the wrong side. The 
line is visible only as we look back. To try how 
long we can bear an evil influence without yielding 
is to play with fire. 

If the limits of safety are concealed, let that fact 
counsel us not rashly to tamper with these inflam- 
mable natures we carry about the world. Beware 
how we manufacture temptations for ourselves. 
- What would be thought of the navigator who 

knows there is a line of reefs jutting out near the 


a 
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harbour mouth, and yet tries how close he can hug 
the shore without running his vessel on the rocks ? 
There are people, for example, who fancy they can 
safely indulge in strong drink, because they only 
take a little; but most of their friends know they 
are taking a good deal more to-day than they took 
five years ago. Better a little wholesome asceticism, 
in which none of us is likely to exceed, than the 
method, exploded a thousand times over, of gambling 
on our powers of self-recovery. 

2. Look next at the truth that temptation 1s under 
God’s control. That obviously is implied in the 
promise of the text, that He will adjust our trial 
to our strength. It will not be permitted to come 
to us at the wrong moment, or without preparation. 

Sometimes after a fall we speak in our despond- 
ency as if temptation had been sent upon us pre- 
cisely when we were weakest, and as though, if 
only we had been allowed to arrange our own lives, 
we could have gained a much sounder discipline of 
character without the needless dangers we had 
undergone. But is not that unwisdom? We 
quarrel with life because of its risks; but would 
any one listen to the soldier who, after defeat, 
complained of having been sent into danger ? 
There is no comfort to be had from poor excuses ; 
there is comfort and exulting power to be drawn 
from the certainty that a loving God’s ruling hand 
is over all. Temptation lies in His will; and it 
may be candour will force from every one of us 
the confession that in the crisis of moral struggle 
God never abandoned us but when we ourselves 
wished Him to depart. 

But the Divine control is not negative merely, 
in the sense that temptation will not be allowed 
to go too far; it is positive, because through its 
instrumentality God confers invaluable gifts not 
to be had in any other way. How can we imagine 
real discipline of character could be attained, except 
by means of—amongst other things—temptation ? 

Temptation, like the comets that flash across our 
sky, trails behind it a bright retinue of blessings. 
Sometimes it breaks in upon complacent peace ; 
sometimes it rebukes neglect of prayer ; sometimes 
it pricks the bubble of self-righteousness ; some- 
times it makes Christ more precious and therefore 
more near—and if it does any of these things, we 
shall not find it very terrible in retrospect, and the 
hall-mark of a Father’s loving purpose will stand 
out clearly. Trust God; He will never let you be 
tempted beyond what you can stand. 

3. Something will be done to help us. ‘ He will 
with the temptation make a way of escape.’ 

Temptation, that is to say, is inevitable in itself ; 
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it is part of man’s life. What then? Does it just 
work itself out, in obedience to cold, rigid laws, 
with a dumb, heartless universe looking on? Not 
so. There is a way of escape, furnished by God 
Himself. 

What is more, the Apostle hints that the tempta- 
tion and the escape correspond to each other. As 
he puts it here, it is the way of escape—one that 
matches the difficulty and presents itself along 
with it. If we are tortured with an evil imagination, 
there is a method in which that very imagination 
can be sublimated, as people say to-day—that is, 
switched off, to nobler objects. If our besetting 
sin is selfishness, we can somehow get out into the 
bigger world of sympathy. If it is hasty temper, 
then the quick feeling and ardent energies can 
spend themselves elsewhere without doing damage. 
God’s plan never is to exterminate the mutinous 
instinct, but to find it better work. 

A way of escape—is there one of us who does not 
feel how that makes a revolutionizing change in the 
position ? What is it breaks down so many of the 
tempted, and flings them, bruised and faint, under 
the grinding heel of sin? Just the sad persuasion 
that the struggle can only end one way; that 
they have been caught and caged and fettered by 
circumstance, till escape is unthinkable. Let the 
man see a wide gateway anywhere and hope that 
brings triumph will lift its head again. 

The one question a tempted man has to answer is 
this: When God points the way out, shall I obey 
loyally, and take it? Sometimes it costs pain ; 
are we ready to pay the price ? Often the sacrifice 
God asks of us is to put our pride in our pocket and 
take to flight. 

4. Lastly, the whole experience lies under the 
faithfulness of God. 

People often ask the question, or catch it up 
from other lips: Does it matter what a man be- 
lieves? There is no difficulty about answering 
that. In the hour of temptation, in the very throes 
of it, nothing except what he believes will matter 
in the least. And the centre and pivot of all will be 
what he believes about God. Let the constant love 
of that strong Friend be assured, and the’ whole 
balance of life and hope is redressed, and light 
hangs over the coming years. ‘ Nature never did 
betray the heart that loved her, the poet tells us ; 
and in a still deeper sense, if Christ is true, we can 
rest troubled and tossed hearts, and feeble volitions, 
and haunting memories, upon the strong love of a 
faithful Creator. 

Go down to some great dock of our seaport towns 
and watch the astounding sight ‘ of a man setting 
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the strength of his two arms against the whole 
weight of ocean when he closes the dock gates. 
How can any one man stand up against the great 
sea and defy it like that? Because behind him 
there is the whole science of engineering, and it is 
all enlisted on his side. So when the surge of evil 
is coming in- upon us, to sweep us away in failure, 
all the power of a faithful God is at our disposal, 
and in His strength we can thrust back the tide. 
Let us claim that power. God is putting it into 
our hands, for escape and victory and joy.t 


SEcoND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Preparation for Privilege: A Pre-Communion Sermon, 


“ And he said unto them, Behold, when ye are entered 
into the city, there shall a man meet you, bearing a 
pitcher of water; follow him into the house where he 
entereth in.’-—Lk 221°. 


We may perhaps come to our Holy Communion 
with more prepared minds and hearts if we give 
a little thought to a certain man who did not himself 
cross the threshold of the Upper Room long ago, 
but whose office and honour it was to conduct the 
friends of Jesus thither. 

We may be prompted by our thought of him to 
reconstruct, in imagination, one of the unwritten 
episodes which le behind the story of the Last 
Supper. There was in that city a servant of a 
certain householder, and that day he was probably 
a much surprised man. His master had laid on him 
an unfamiliar task, and one which was embarrassing 
in its unusualness. At the proper hour, as evening 
fell, he was to betake himself, carrying a pitcher to 
the well where the women drew water, and from 
thence he was to return to his master’s house. This, 
therefore, he did, and there might have been seen 
that evening the unusual sight of one man, among 
many women, carrying home a pitcher of water. 
‘A servant knoweth not what his lord doeth, and 
it is doubtful that this man knew the significance 
and purpose of what he did that eventide. There 
were reasons why he should not know that he and- 
his action were for a secret sign agreed upon by his" 
master and a Friend. ga 

Here, then, is a humble, nameless, and probably 
entirely unconscious figure, in a memorable series 
of events. There are many such nameless and 
almost ghostly figures in the crowded gallery of the 
New Testament, and among them is this nameless 
servant with the pitcher of water. We see him 
for a moment and then he is lost. He was probably 

1H. R. Mackintosh, Sermons, 189. 


/ ‘unaware that he had done more than fulfil an order. 


_ Yet through twenty centuries and on to the end of 
time, he will be remembered as the guide of those 
' who entered the sacred fellowship of the Holy 
_ Supper. 
_ Now what should hinder that this man should 
not be to us exactly what Jesus planned that he 
should be to the disciples, namely, a sign and a 
| guide? He is a fitting symbol of certain qualities 
| which take us as safely and quietly into spiritual 
| privilege as he himself led the disciples. There are 
qualities of mind and dispositions of the spirit, 
| which, if we follow the way of them, will bring us, 
_ not unpreparedly into the presence and fellowship 
of our Lord. 
| Obedience is the first of them all. ‘ At the hour I 
tell thee,’ said the master of this servant, ‘go and 
then return, and prompt to the moment was the 
obedience. No servant upon whom his master 
| could not utterly rely, would have been sent upon 
_an errand whose issues all depended upon a 
meticulous obedience. 
It is along that same path that we too come most 
| ‘securely to the fellowship of Jesus. ‘Ye call me 
Master and Lord and ye do well,’ and until we learn 
to call Him Master and Lord, accepting all the 
implications thereof, our confession of Him will 
-mever be anything but the shallow compliment 
' which He is not open to receive. ‘Ye are my 
friends if ye do the things I command you.’ So 
Spake Jesus, laying upon us an obedience if we 
_ would enter into His friendship and saviourhood. 
_- Not without insight and truth did a philosopher 
teacher of our time find this the heart of religion, 
as a Christian understands it, and declare that 
| Christianity is a great and commanding Loyalty. 
Let it be known to us, however it may judge us, 
here is the preparation for privilege. It is not 
doctrinal but practical, and the Supper of the Lord ; 
Mot any other occasion of spiritual fellowship, can 
_€yer mean so much to us, nor give so much to us, 
mor bring us so near the heart of our Lord, as when 
we come saying, even though it be whispered out 
“of a deep consciousness of things left undone and 
Obedience flawed in the attempting, ‘I delight to 
do thy will’ For‘ One is our Master !’ 
_ As obedience is first, Humility is the second 
| quality which makes this man a symbol and a guide. 
To do the thing laid upon him in a public place, 
before the glances of the merely curious, and dis- 
regardful of many a sneer at the sight of a man 
.doing what was regarded as no work to give a man, 
| was this man’s calling that day. Doubtless he was 
_ self-conscious, but he did his work with precision, 
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and, if it laid on him some slur, he had the humility 
which made no demur, offered no explanations, but 
left the responsibility upon the master to whom it 
properly belonged. We are astray if we regard 
humility as simply one of the Christian graces. 
It is the rootage of all the graces, and basal to the 
Christian character. Lacking it we may have all 
virtues and in the sum become the finished Pharisee. 
Certainly it is the lowly mind that has intimacy with 
Jesus. 

‘Learn of me, for I am lowly, He said to all His 
scholars. That is why an ancient Saxon version 
of the Beatitudes opens with this unexpected 
translation, ‘Then drew near unto Him, His 
learning Knights,’ for the beginning of knighthood 
in the days of chivalry was an act of lowliness and 
the end of it also. 

You will mark though that it is no cringing and 
crouching demeanour and none of the shuffling 
that suggests a lost self-respect that deserves the 
name of this quality of the soul called Humility. 
No man ever carried a pitcher of water in the Orient 
way, save with a lifted head, a straight back, and 
a free step. But it means a lowly heart, ready to 
accept things without self-importance, and a modest 
mind ready to hear and willing to trust. 

Jesus Christ’s poor man of this Beatitude is not 
to be known by his circumstances. He may be 
high or low in his rank; he may have many pos- 
sessions or none at all, but he is a man who feels the 
deficiency of his own nature, his insufficiency of 
himself and the all-sufficiency of God’s grace. 
He has ‘ got off’ from himself, which is the meaning 
of the Master’s word, ‘ deny thyself.’ Jesus Christ’s 
poor man is not discovered by his circumstances but 
by his soul. He is a man who has made two dis- 
coveries. He knows himself as sinful and weak. 
But he knows too that he is nevertheless permitted 
to serve a great Master. Acting on these two dis- 
coveries, he puts self where it should be and walks 
in lowliness. And just as hunger may be trusted to 
make straight going for bread and thirst for the 
spring, so this quality goes by instinct and affinity 
to the intimacy of Jesus. 

Finally, there is Faith of which this man is also a 
symbol, and without which neither he nor we can 
come so much as to the threshold of spiritual 
privilege. That this servant went that night in 
faith is clear because he cannot have seen the full 
purpose of the thing he was told to do. Probably 
he felt that there was more in it than he had been 
told about, and that his unusual task was not 
simply a caprice of his master or meant simply 
to put on him a humiliation. But the meaning of 
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it was his master’s concern and it was his to do the 
thing given him. 

Most of us have to face and deal with events, 
conditions, circumstances in life to whose meaning 
we have no clue. The unexplained, the apparently 
purposeless, the difficult and embarrassing experi- 
ences have a large place in life with most of us. 
Our attitude to all this aspect of life and experience 
largely determines our mind about other things. 
There is a way of taking all this without resentment 
or demur or even comment. There is a serene and 
quiet acceptance which in default of explanations, 
simply goes on to do the plain thing seen to be 
right, even if it has to be done in the dark. It is 
the way of faith. It takes the path indicated, 
content to await explanation, content even to do 
without this altogether, in the belief that God’s 
purposes cannot be evil or cruel, and that even if 
there is no obvious blessing for itself, in what is so 
obscurely happening, there may even be some good 
coming out of it for others, and some guidance to 
them given through us, who ourselves have to go 
so blindly. 

This way of taking life leads with great directness 
into the secret of the Lord. It was a way known 
well to Jesus, for He walked along stretches of that 
road Himself. In a dark day faith was the only 
guide, and He trod in that way, until it came out 
at last in the daylight of God. So be it with us 
who are much harassed by the inexplicable and 
upon whom the strangeness and sometimes the 
purposelessness of things weighs not a little. 

We will say, ‘ Man in the shadow, bearing thy 
pitcher, I will follow thee. I do not see thy face, 
but I know that thou art Obedience, Humility, and 
Faith ’—these three. I will walk in their ways 
for they are sure guides. And unlike that servant 
of the householder, they do not stay behind, in the 
outer place, but enter with me into the Chamber 
furnished.+ 


TuirD SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The God of Light. 


‘Ye are the light of the world. . . . Let your light 
so shine before men, thai. they may see your good works 


and glorify your Father which is in heaven.’—Mt 
54 16. 


There are few things in the world that give us all 
more pleasure than light. ‘The brightness of the 
morning sun; the lights and shadows changing on 
sea or hillside or meadow, as the clouds race through 


1T. Yates, in A. A. Lee, A Happy Warrior : Thomas 
Yates, D.D., 177- 
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the sky ; the gorgeous colours of a winter sunset ; 
and at night the sparkle of the stars—yes, there’s 
not an hour of the day or night, not a season of the 
year, when we are without cause for thanking God 
for light. And our use of the word ‘ darkness’ tells 
the same tale; we associate it with dungeons, 
with deeds of wickedness, with ages of history when 
men have lived in ignorance and fear. So, too, with 
blindness, which is the loss of the power to see the 
light. No poem in our language is more moving 
than Milton’s sonnet on his blindness, no story 
more moving than Kipling’s novel, The Light that 
Failed. When, therefore, our Lord tells His dis- 
ciples that they are the light of the world, and 
charges them—and us—to go through life as 
bearers of light, He is giving us a very high calling; 
one that will be of inestimable value to our genera- 
tion, if we discharge it aright ; one that will enrich 
and sweeten life for all around us. 

One of the best kinds of light that men can offer 
to the world is the light of reason or knowledge. 
The point is worth emphasizing at a time when the 
discovery of the vast distances of the universe 
revealed by modern astronomy has led many 
people to speak of man as though he were a mere 
pigmy, a triviality, almost an irrelevance in the 
world. For man’s greatness has never consisted 
in his physical size, but in the reach and quality 
of his mind; and the greater the measured dis- 
tances of the universe, the more you exalt the status 
of the human mind, which is able to measure such 
things; the more wonderful man becomes; thé 
more probable, I would add, that, if God were any- 
where to become incarnate in His universe, it 
should be on this earth where man dwells. 

And yet the light of reason is not the only ligh’ 
we have. I think we all know very well thai 
knowledge—in the sense of science or the exac 
knowledge of measurable things—is not the chie 
thing in life. That kind of knowledge does not 
in fact, touch the best things at all: goodness 
beauty, love—these things are not measured, bu 
appreciated. The light of reason, indeed, is a ver, 
good example of what our Lord spoke of—a ligh 
within us that may become darkness. For instance 
if we survey the face of mankind to-day, it is ne 
among the barbarians of Bokhara or the untutore 
savages of Patagonia that we hear most of wai 
hatred, cruelty, oppression—but among precisel 
those nations where scientific knowledge has be 
brought to the highest capacity. This means tha 
the light of reason needs to be controlled by 
You might call it the light of character, or the 
of friendship—according as you are thinking 


man by himself or in relation to others. The 
point is that man not only knows, but also lives, 
laughs, and loves; and his love and his laughter 
are as much part of his light shining in the world 
as is his knowledge. 

The light of reason, and the light of character or 
love—these are two lights we are to bear and keep 
bright, as we go through life. But they are not 
enough. You remember that inscription on Nurse 
Cavell’s statue in London— Patriotism is not 
enough’; and what is true of patriotism is true 
also of all merely human loyalties. ‘If in this 
life only we have hope in Christ,’ says St. Paul, 
* we are of all men most miserable.’ For Christianity 
itself, if it contents itself with admiration of Christ’s 
character, and never rises to a living faith in Him 
ean bring us little more than disillusionment, 
frustration, and sorrow. 

At Dijon, the ancient capital of Burgundy, 
there is a masterpiece by Rude, the great French 
sculptor of about a century ago. It is called 
-* Napoleon awakening to Immortality.’ Napoleon, 
the man of destiny, who exploited, if any man 
ever did, the potentialities of human influence on 
his generation, lies recumbent on a couch. The 
head is slightly raised, as though he were waking 
_ from sleep; and on his face there is a strange 
_ expression—part pride, part disillusionment, part 

‘surprise—as though he were beginning to ask, 
there, after all, something greater than I? Is 
ere a world I have not conquered ?’ The spiritual 
ght is dawning for him—the light of faith, which 
is the best and brightest of all the lights you can 
take with you into the world. 

There are difficulties no doubt. It is not merely 
the cost in self-discipline and sacrifice. More 
daunting is the fact that the affairs of this world 

e so absorbing and exciting in themselves that 
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Great Certs 


‘For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, 
who hold the truth in unrighteousness.'—Ro 18. 


Every single phrase in this verse raises a problem 
f interpretation, but the chief difficulty is that of 
ining just how the verse as a whole is related 
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they leave little room for thoughts of anything 
beyond ; religion gets crowded out; the light of 
faith is muffled, and we go through life like a 
policeman with a dark lantern, with our light turned 
inwards instead of outwards, and often never notice 
when it goes out altogether. And then there is the 
natural shrinking that the best of men have from 
seeming to be more religious than they feel they are. 
But do not despise the day of small things: even 
a little faith is a great thing, and a thing to be 
prized and used. 

After all we are not alone—we belong to the 
people of the larger hope, whose minds and ambi- 
tions are not limited to this earth we see, but have 
been enlarged for ever by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, so as to take in that unseen, 
spiritual order, that realm of the Love of God, to 
which prayer and sacrament give access. Your 
faith may be only of candle power ; but if it be true 
that we are always taking with us our past into our 
future, there it is of infinite importance. 

The story is told of Stonewall Jackson, the great 
Confederate Commander in the American Civil 
War, that as he lay dying in the little house near 
the Rappahannock River his unconsciousness was 
broken at times by uttered memories of his cam- 
paigns. ‘Order A. P. Hill, he said, ‘ to prepare 
for action! Pass the infantry to the front! Tell 
Major Hawks——’ and then followed silence ; 
but, a little while after, he said quietly and clearly, 
‘Let us cross over the river and rest under the 
shade of the trees,’ and with those words he died. 
May God grant that we may so cross the river, 
with such duty done, such a good fight fought, the 
lamp of faith so trimmed, that we may deserve, 
by God’s mercy, to ‘rest under the shade of the 
trees,’ + 

1E. G. Selwyn, The White Horseman, 167. 


Reconstdered. 


By THE REVEREND J. Y. CAMPBELL, M.A., KILMACOLM. 


to its context, or, what is really the same thing, 
just how the wrath of God is revealed. Most 
recent commentators make a break between v.17 
and v.18, The main theme of the epistle is stated 
in v.1?—in the gospel God’s righteousness is re- 
vealed. Then Paul goes on to show first the 
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necessity for such a revelation. Apart from it we 
would know only God’s wrath against the impiety 
and wickedness of men; 
been revealed.. How the wrath has been revealed 
is then explained in vv.l9®?, and especially in 
vy.4-82 ; it is manifested in the progressive moral 
degradation of mankind, for God punishes sinners 
by suffering them to become more sinful still. 
Thus vv.19-*8 are the development and explication 
of v.18; they tell us just how God’s wrath is 
revealed, 

Now that sin leads to sin is a well-known fact 
of experience, and this may well be regarded as at 
least part of the punishment of sin. But for the 
unrepentant sinner (who is surely most in need of 
punishment) it is no punishment at all; and it is 
a strange kind of punishment whose effect is only 
to make wickedness abound the more. 

In any case, this is not what Paul says, but 
something very different—that idolatry leads to 
immorality. This, too, is a well-known fact of 
experience, and it was a commonplace of Jewish 
apologetic (see, e.g., The Wisdom of Solomon, ch. 
14 ff., which may well have been in Paul’s mind as 
he was writing this passage). He does not even 
say explicitly that immorality is the punishment of 
idolatry, though when he says, three times over, 
that because of their idolatry God gave men up 
(rapéduxev) to uncleanness of all sorts, he may 
perhaps mean this. Nor does he so much as suggest 
any punishment of this sort for the uncleanness, 
the immorality, itself. He does quite explicitly 
say that there is a punishment of a different kind 
for such immorality (and so for the idolatry of which 
it is the consequence)—‘ it is the ordinance of God, 
as even pagans know, ‘ that they that practise such 
things are worthy of death’ (v.*?), 

So far Paul has plainly been thinking chiefly of 

“sinners of the Gentiles, though he does not say 
so explicitly ; now he turns to the Jews. 
they are not idolaters, they ‘ practise the same 
things’ (21), and so cannot hope to ‘ escape the 
judgment of God’ (28). All who sin are ‘ treasuring 
up for themselves wrath in the day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God, who 
will render to every man according to his works siege 
wrath and indignation, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that worketh evil, of the 
Jew first, and also of the Greek; . . . for there is 
no respect of persons with God ’ (25. 6 8 9 11), 

Sinners are ‘ treasuring up for themselves wrath 
in the day of wrath,’ but that day has not yet come. 
So far from the wrath of God being now manifest 
in the moral degradation of mankind, this is still a 


hitherto only that has > 


Though © 
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time in which God is manifesting, not His wrath, 
but ‘ the riches of his goodness and forbearance and 
long-suffering’(2*); if his wrath is ‘revealed’ 
it is as-something that will come, in the day o of 
wrath, not as something which has already 
come. 

In vv.}9-®2, then, Paul is not explaining how the 
wrath of God has come upon wicked men, so that 
it can already be seen in operation ; in the whole 
passage, down to 37°, he is showing why that wrath 
must come, and (but for the gospel) come upon all 
men without exception. It will come, of course, in 
‘the day of wrath,’ which is also the day of the 
‘revelation of the righteous judgment of God, 
‘the day when God shall judge the secrets of men 
according to my gospel by Jesus Christ’ (2° 4), 
Whatever may be the exact meaning of the words 
last quoted, this at least is clear, that ‘ the judg- 
ment to come’ was in some way a part of Paul’s 
gospel (cf. Ac 24”). The gospel revealed the wrath 
of God as well as His righteousness, and so it is 
most natural to suppose that it is of this revelation, 
made in the gospel itself, that Paul is thinking in 178, 
as indeed the close parallelism between v.1? and 
v.18, which is plainly deliberate, suggests. 

This parallelism also suggests that we ought not 
to make a break after v.17 and begin a new para- 
graph with v.18. But what is the exact connexion 
between the two verses? Paul asserts that in the 
gospel there is revealed ‘God’s righteousness.’ 
There has been much argument as to whether this 
means God’s own inherent righteousness, or @ 
righteousness which He makes available for men. 
If we have to choose between these two meanings, 
we must certainly choose the latter (cf. Ph 3°). 
But do we have to choose? May not Paul have 
meant both things at once ? Is not just this clearly 
implied in 3?6— that he might himself be righteous 
(Sikavos) and the “ righteous-maker ” (S:xasdv) of 
him that hath faith in Jesus’ (rév é« miorews Inood 
—a phrase which defies exact translation, but 
which plainly refers the reader back to the éx réorews 
of 117)? It is evident that Paul was much exercised 
by the problem how God could ‘ make righteous” 
the sinner and still be righteous Himself (‘Judex 
damnatur, cum nocens absolvitur’). When he 
asserted that in the gospel God’s ‘ righteousness” 
is revealed, Jewish opponents (who are evidently 
in his mind throughout this whole passage) woule 
certainly retort, ‘God’s righteousness? A very 
strange kind of righteousness, surely.’ “ Yes,’ Paul 
replies, ‘ His righteousness, for there is revealed in 
this very gospel His wrath against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men.’ Later he turns ne 
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own objection against his Jewish opponents. 
*You suggest that God’s righteousness would be 
_ shown in the punishment of sinners. Yet you 
- admit that actually He displays long-suffering for- 
bearance, rather than strict justice, towards 
sinners, and “passes over” sins. If that were 
- God’s last word, where, then, would be His righteous- 
ness? My gospel is really a demonstration of His 
righteousness’ (37°: 2°). Bousset has remarked on 
the “unresolved tension’ between faith in God’s 
compassion and faith in His righteousness, in the 
| Judaism of this period (see Die Religion des 
 Judentums®, 384). 
__ This interpretation is, I believe, confirmed by a 
careful study of the language of v.18 itself. 

The particle ydp frequently serves only to indicate 
a transition of some kind in a discussion, but it is 
difficult to believe that it does no more than that 
here. For in the immediate context ydép occurs no 
fewer than six times, in six successive sentences. 
In the other five instances it is clearly ‘ causal,’ 
which strongly suggests that it is also causal here, 
especially since there is, as already noted, a deliberate 
parallelism between v.1’ and v.!*, But ydép causal 
often refers to an idea implied, rather than stated, 
in what precedes. It has been suggested above 
that it does so here. 

God’s wrath, like His righteousness, is said to 
be ‘revealed’ (doxadvmrera:). Once again the 
parallelism between v.17 and v.!® suggests that 
 droxadirrerat has the same meaning in both. The 
revelation given in the gospel is a supernatural 
revelation of truth which we could not have learned 
__ by the efforts of our own minds. But if the wrath 
of God is to be seen in the progressive moral de- 

gradation of sinful humanity, that is a truth which 

we can recognize for ourselves ; that is to say, it 
is not ‘ revelation’ in the strict sense at all. Now 
whenever the words droxadvrrew and dmroxdéhuyis 
~ are used by Paul (or for that matter by any other New 

Testament writer) they refer either to an eschato- 

logical happening, a manifestation at the end of the 
world or in the day of judgment or in the world 

_ to come (2 Th 1? 2% & 8, x Co 17 338, Ro 25 818: 19), 
or to the revelation by God directly of something 
which we could not find out for ourselves, to 

_ ‘revelation’ in the strict sense. When Paul refers 
| to ‘ revelation’ in the looser sense he uses ¢avepoir, 
a more general term, which may refer (as in his 
usage droxahvmrew does not) to both kinds of 
‘revelation’ ; he uses it here in v.1®, of ‘ what can 
be known of God’ by all men, quite apart from any 
special revelation. Sometimes a special revelation 
makes known beforehand what will finally be 
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manifested, for all to see, at or after the end of the 
world (e.g. 1 Co 2% 1°), So here, the wrath which 
will come upon those that obey not the truth, at 
the day of judgment, is revealed beforehand, and 
this can only be in the gospel itself. The use of 
the present tense (dmoxadvarerar) where the aorist 
might have been used, as in 1 Co 21° and Eph 3h 
ought not to cause any difficulty; the revelation 
is being made continuously, as men hear and respond 
to the preaching of the gospel. 

If what is now revealed is that the wrath of God 
will come, in the day of judgment and wrath, it 
is plain that ‘ wrath’ means that ‘ tribulation and 
anguish’? which will come ‘ upon every soul of man 
that worketh evil’ (2°), and not anger which God 
feels towards evil-doers. The conception of ‘ the 
wrath of God’ is part of the Jewish heritage of 
Christianity. There can be no question that in 
many passages in the Old Testament the wrath, or 
anger, of God is to be understood quite literally. 
Sometimes Jehovah is said to be ‘ wroth’ when He 
hears something that displeases Him (¢.g., Dt 1, 
Ps 782-59); His anger is said to ‘blaze’ (e.g. 
Ex 22%, 3210f-), just as Samson’s anger does 
(jg 141°). But His anger was an inference from 
the misfortunes which came upon men ; these were 
regarded as the manifestations of His anger. So 
even in the earliest documents we find statements 
like, ‘Thou didst send forth thy wrath ; it con- 
sumed them as stubble’ (Ex 157’—perhaps the 
earliest mention of the wrath of God in the Old 
Testament). Here the wrath is plainly not so much 
the anger felt by God as the manifestation of it in 
the disaster which overtook the Egyptians at 
the Red Sea. This is even more clearly indicated 
in Nu 1646, ‘The wrath has gone forth from 
Jehovah ; the plague has begun.’ In the Psalm 
already quoted, although God is said, twice over, 
to be wroth, His ‘ fierce anger, wrath, fury, and 
trouble’ are called ‘ messengers of woe’ (78%; cf. 
v.21, ‘the anger of God went up against them, and 
slew the stoutest of them, and smote down the 
young men of Israel’). God’s wrath, that is, is 
conceived objectively, separated from God Himself, 
and almost personified. Occasionally it is ‘ wrath 
from Jehovah’ (Zec 7, 2 Ch 19”) ; frequently 
‘wrath’ (not ‘the wrath’ as in Nu 16%, quoted 
above) means the wrath of God (Nu 18°, Jos 92° 2220, 
1 Ch 27%, etc.), Any day on which misfortune sent 
by God comes upon an individual or a people is ‘a 
day of wrath, or ‘a day of Jehovah’s wrath’ 
(e.g. Pr 14, La 21: *}- 22), but ‘ the day of Jehovah,’ 
foretold by prophets from Amos on, when God 
would vindicate His righteousness against evil- 
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doers, is pre-eminently ‘the day of Jehovah’s 
wrath’ (Ezk 7!%, Zeph 118); ‘that day (the great 
day of Jehovah) is a day of wrath, a day of trouble 
and distress’ (Zeph 17°. Hebrew idiom, of course, 
does not distinguish between ‘ a day of wrath’ and 
“the day of wrath’). As the difficulty which is the 
main theme of the book of Job, that good men 
suffer misfortune no less, if not indeed more, than 
evil men do, was increasingly felt, there was a tend- 
ency to confine God’s ‘ wrath’ to that great day 
of the Lord. Such misfortunes as befall men mean- 
time, and especially such as befall His faithful people, 
are evidence of His mercy rather than of His wrath, 
for their purpose is to turn men from their sins 
(e.g. Ecclus 181%: 14, ‘the mercy of the Lord is upon 
all flesh, reproving and chastening and teaching. 
. . . He hath mercy on them that accept chasten- 
ing’; 2 Macc 612-16, Wisd 12—a specially interest- 
ing passage, which throws some light on Ro 24 and 
3°, Pss of Sol ro, 13). And as the day of the 
Lord became more and more a purely eschatological 
conception, so, too, did the ‘wrath’ itself (e.g. 
1 Enoch 553, 917 ). In 1 Macc 1® and 38, however, 
it is not only quite uneschatological, but seems to 
have lost all connexion with wrongdoing on the 
part of those who suffer it, since it is on the faith- 
ful in Israel that the wrath (the persecution of 
Antiochus) falls. 

Paul simply took over from Judaism this objective 
and eschatological conception of the wrath of God. 
He uses 7 dpyi rod Geod, dpy7 Geod, 4 dpyy, and 
épyy, without distinction of meaning, just as the 
Greek Old Testament does. But he never speaks, 
as the Old Testament does, of God as being angry, 
nor is there any passage in his letters in which it 
is necessary to take ‘ wrath’ to mean a feeling of 
anger on God’s part. Did he, then, reject the 
notion that God is angry with sinful men? All 
that we can safely say is that there is no clear 
evidence that he accepted it. He certainly cannot 
have rejected the idea that God’s holy love must 
react against the sin of men, and since we must 
speak of God xaté dy$pwrov, in human fashion, 
what better word have we for that reaction than 
wrath or anger? Nor can we be quite certain that 
Paul always thought of ‘ wrath’ eschatologically, 
though it seems very likely that even in Ro 13% 5 
the punishment of evil-doers by the civil magistrate 
is regarded as a foretaste and warning of the wrath 
which will come upon them at the day of judg- 
ment. It is enough for our present purpose to point 
out that in 1 Th 1!° ‘wrath’ is plainly eschato- 
logical—‘ Jesus, who rescues us from the coming 
wrath’ (é« ris dpyjs ths épyouevns)—and that 
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this is the conception which best fits the context — 
in Ro 138, ya 

In strict grammar, the phrase dz’ ovpaved should 
be taken with the verb, dwroxadirrerat. There is 
no difficulty about this; such a ‘supernatural 
revelation’ as is given in the gospel, since it comes — 
directly from God, comes from heaven. The phrase 
would be much less natural (though not impossible) 
if the reference were to a revelation of the wrath of 
God in the progressive moral degradation of sinful 
humanity. But it may be suspected that Paul 
used the phrase because he was thinking of the 
wrath itself as coming from heaven, just as He 
who saves from it comes from heaven (1 Th 
110 416), 

The distinction between ‘ ungodliness’ or im- 
piety (doéBea) and ‘unrighteousness’ or in-_ 
justice (d8.céa) was a familiar one ; Xenophon, for 
example, speaks of ‘impiety with regard to gods, 
injustice with regard to men’ (epi pév Geovs 
doéBeay, wept dé avOpwrovs ddixiay). But adicia 
is the more general term, and might include 
aoéBeva, as doubtless it does in the phrase, év déuxia, 
which here follows immediately. (It may be of 
interest to note that in Jer 30 [LXX 37] * the Greek 
version says that the wrath of the Lord will come 
éx doeBeis, where the Hebrew has simply ‘ the 
wicked ’.) ‘Of men’ is probably added to point 
the contrast with the righteousness of God of which 
Paul has just spoken ; it is at any rate impossible 
to argue that the absence of the article indicates 
that he was thinking only of the Gentiles here, 
and not of men generally—that would be better 
indicated by the presence of the article. 

The last clause in the verse suggests what is 
really the gravamen of Paul’s accusation against 
sinful humanity—they are without excuse in their 
sinning, for they know, or at any rate they might 
have known, better. «xaréyew means either to 
hold back, check, restrain, detain, or (with the 
‘ perfective’ sense of the preposition) to hold fast, 
enjoy possession of, occupy, retain; Paul uses it, 
in other passages, in both senses. Plainly the 
second meaning does not fit the context here. — 
How can men be said to hold fast, retain, the truth — 
(much less to enjoy possession of it), when they have — 
become ‘vain in their reasonings,’ and ‘their 
senseless heart ’ has been ‘ darkened ’ (v.24)? What 
they do is to hold it back, restrain it, prevent it 
from having its due influence upon their conduct 
—which, of course, they could not do if they had 
no knowledge of it at all. ‘The truth’ here, as in 
28, is best taken to mean religious and moral truth 
generally, the opposite of which is déu«éa in the 
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| wider sense in which doéBea is included (cf. 
| z Co 13°). If there is any reference at all to the 
_ gospel, the truth as it is in Jesus (Eph 474—note 
| the context there) it is only in so far as this is the 
perfect form of the truth. It makes no real differ- 
ence to the meaning whether éy déiia is taken 
_ instrumentally or locally ; in either case it is by 
' wickedness that the truth is hindered. To take the 
| phrase as simply equivalent to ddékws is to ignore 
| the opposition between déixiéa and édjOea. 

_ A clause introduced by 8:d71, such as immediately 
_ follows, gives the answer to a possible question 
| beginning, Why? For what reason? Usually 
| there is no difficulty whatever in knowing just 
what question is thus answered, but that is not so 
here. Some interpreters connect the d.dru clause 
_ with the words which immediately precede it. But 
_ the fact that what may be known of God zs known 
to men is not the reason why they hold down the 
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Buke xvii. 21: 
 Bacrreia ToU Beov EvTos 
ULOV EOTiV. 


Sod yap, 


In Tue Expository Times for July 1938 I ea to 
show that no clear case for évréds=‘ among’ has 
yet been produced from the classical and later 
Greek literature, or from the Papyri. It remains 
to consider the evidence of the LXX and the other 
_ versions of the Greek Old Testament. 


Ug 


For an alleged use of évrés=‘ among,’ ‘in the 
| midst of,” E. A. Abbott (The Son of Man, 3343 e) 
7 quotes two passages from Aquila, and B. S. Easton 
| eidadet Journal of Theology, xvi. 276 ff.) three 
_ passages from Symmachus. 
These passages are : 
Aquila : 
Ex 177, Is the Lord among us? Aquila, 
.. &evrés ; LXX, év ; Theod., év péow quar. 
Ex 34°, Let the Lord go in the midst of us. 
Aquila, évros; LXX, pera; Symm. and 
Theod., év péow jyav. 
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truth in wickedness; it might be a reason for 
asserting that it is wickedness on their part to do 
so, but ddr introduces (usually, at least) a reason 


for something which is asserted, not a reason which 


justifies the assertion of it. Nor is this knowledge 
of God a reason why the wrath of God should be 
revealed. The only possibility which remains is 
that it is the reason why there is wrath at all; if 
men had had no knowledge of God, there would 
be no reason for wrath. This reason, however, is 
not completely stated in this clause, and so d:671 
is repeated in v.24. If vv.1% 2° were omitted, they 
would not be missed—the wrath of God goes out 
against the impiety and injustice of men because, 
although they knew God, they did not glorify Him as 
God. So vv.19-%3 tell us, not how God’s wrath is 
manifested, but why that wrath exists at all. 
This fits in with, and so far confirms, the interpreta- 
tion of v.18 which is given above. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Symmachus : 
La 13, évrés tév OALBdvrwv airyv. LXX, 
avaperov. 

Ps 87%, évros vexpav dpeGels (€AcvOepos). 
LXX and Aquila, év. 

Ps 140°, évtos trav Kakiwy airav. 


Aquila, Theod., év. 


Lxxe 


Before considering the passages, a distinction made 
by Easton must be noticed. Concerning the use of 
évrés before plural nouns he writes as follows: 
‘When the members of the plural group are separated 
objects, the prepositional force may still be directed 
towards the grouip as a whole, but then in English 
“ within ” cannot normally be used in translation, 
and instead, “in the midst of” (or “‘ among”) is 
employed.’ For the use of évrdés in this way he 
quotes Xen. Anab. 1. 10. 3, and the three passages 
from Symmachus quoted above. Now the evidence 
does not bear out this rule ; nor indeed should we 
expect it to do so, seeing that the suffix -ros gives 
the compound éy-ros the special sense of ‘ inside’ 
or ‘ within, while the plain sense ‘ in’ or ‘ among’ 
is readily expressed by the common év. I tried to 
show in the July number that the right translation 
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of évrés airév in Anab. 1. 10. 3 is ‘ within their 
lines,’ and quoted there some of the parallel ex- 
pressions, ¢.g. évrds t&v To.xov, which are not 
uncommon in classical Greek. And for the normal 
use of évrds with ‘the separated objects of a 


plural group’ in Symmachus, it is only necessary - 


to quote Ps 727! évrds rv veppSv mov, and Mic 5% 
évros tuAGy aiTns. It will, I hope, be seen that 
neither in La r? nor in Ps 878 nor in Ps 140° can any 
justification be found for the translation of évrdés by 
‘among’ in Lk 1774. But first for the two passages 
which Abbott quotes from Aquila, Ex 177 and 34°. 

It is a commonplace that Aquila’s style is marked 
by an excessive literalism. ‘ He carries Hebraism 
to an extreme, turning the Hebrew literally into 
Greek in defiance of Greek idiom, says Kenyon. 
It is therefore probable that évrdés in these two 
passages is due simply to fidelity to the Hebrew 
29p2 which can mean ‘ within’ as well as ‘ among,’ 
and that he interpreted ‘us’ as ‘ our congregation.’ 
Job 28, evrés rijs orodot, is another example of 
Aquila’s literalism, and, though the text which lay 
behind this is uncertain (LXX has éi rijs xompias), 
he clearly meant—what is quite true—that when 
a penitent sits in the dust he is so much in amongst 
it that he is zmszde it. 

Turning now to Easton’s three Symmachus 
passages, it must be pointed out at once that 
Ps 140° is extraordinarily corrupt in the Hebrew, 
and that Ps 87%.is by no means'free from obscurity ; 
and that it becomes a question{whether Ps 1405, at 
any rate, can fairly be quoted for the present 
purpose. La 1°, however, is quite straightforward, 
and for the sake of argument it may be assumed 
that the prepositional phrases in Pss 140° and 878 
are equally clear. I wish to make two suggestions 
in regard to these phrases: (i) that the full sense 
of the preposition is still present, though faintly, 
in all of them ; and (i) that they all belong, how- 
ever, to a special class of expression, in which the 
meanings of ‘ within’ and ‘ among,’ in Greek as in 
English, are almost interchangeable. 

(i) It is not far-fetched to suppose that in writing 
évtos TOv OALBovrwv adrnv in La 18, Symmachus 
was thinking of Judah as swallowed up, hidden, 
within the land or the nation of her oppressors ; 
the parallelism with the previous line, ‘She 
dwelleth among the heathen’ suggests this. So, 
too, in Ps 87° évrés vexpav means, I think, ‘ within 
the circle of the dead’; and if évrés trav Kakiwv 
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airGv in Ps 140° means anything it will probably — 
mean ‘within the sphere of their wickedness.’ 
Symmachus’ version of Ezk 116 requires the same 
sort of interpretation: here he reads évrés rod 
Tpoxod as against év tpoys (LXX) and év peod 
7 tpoxo (Aquila, Theod.), thus stressing more 
explicitly than the other versions the fact that — 
one wheel was imside another. Similarly, too, 
Mic 59) éyrds avAdv airns (Theod., év mvdais — 
avrhs). ) 
It is not inconsistent with what has just been — 
said to allow that in these examples the senses | 
‘within’ and ‘among’ very closely approximate. _ 
This happens also in English, where, for instance, 
something which is normally said to be ‘ amongst — 
the trees’ may also be said to be ‘ within the trees.’ _ 
But the fact of this close approximation in meaning — 
which occurs in special cases is quite irrelevant for 


the interpretation of Lk 1774, where the senses of 


‘within’ and ‘among’ quite obviously do not — 
approximate at all, and where, on the contrary, it — 
is of the first importance to distinguish between — 


them. 


I conclude therefore that, though in each of the 
examples quoted above the original sense of évrds} | 
is still maintained, the prepositional phrases do’ 
come closely to approximate to the meaning of év ; — 
but that this has not the slightest bearing on the — 
meaning of évrés duav in Lk 177, 


Il. Pa 
In the fragmentary remains of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, évrés is used twenty 
times, according to Hatch and Redpath. Of these, 
nine have already been mentioned and discussed, 
namely, Ex 177 34°, Job 28, Aquila: La 13, Ps 87% 
140° 7271, Ezk 116, and Mic. 55), Symmachus. 


There remain : 


Aquila: 
Ezk 2816 75 évrés cov (=Symm.; LXX, ra 
TAJLLELA TOV). ‘ 
Theodotion : 


Dn 1016 éorpady Ta évtds pov. , 
Symmachus : | 
Ps 384 4 Kapdia pou evrds pov (=LXX). ! 
4812 7a evtds TOV oikidy avtdv (LXX_ 
simply oixéar aitav). y 
6511 elonyayes jas évros modopKias (LXX 

eis THY Tayida). 
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_Is 164 ra évrds pov (=LXX). 
Jer 31(38) ra. évrds pov. 
Ezk 3%4 évrds Tod olkov cov (LXX ev péow). 
2816 76 évrds cov (= Aquila, above). 

Mic 6!4 7a évtés cov LXX has a differ- 

Hab 3? evros trav eviavtoy ent text. 
It will be noted that in none of the eleven instances 
| quoted above can there be any doubt about the 
| meaning of évrés as =‘ within.’ 


Ge 


Leaving the second-century versions we come to 
| the infinitely more important LXX. Here év7ds 
is used seven times, the eighth instance given by 
Hatch and Redpath being only the reading of A 
and therefore ruled out for the present purpose 
(Job 181° GAN év rots adrot Ljcovras erepor, where A 
| reads évrds for év trois). 
_ The seven are: 

Ps 384  xapdia pov evtds pov. 

102! ravra Ta evTds pov. 
10872 7 Kapdia ov . . . evTds pov. 
Ca 32° érotnoer évros adtod AvGdoTpwrov 
(Solomon’s ¢opetov). 

Sir 197° 7a évrds aidrod. 

Is 1611 ra évrds pov. 

t Macc 448 ra évrds Tod otkov. 
Now in five out of these seven instances (and in 
all, the use of évrés is perfectly normal) the refer- 
ence is to the inward parts of a man, as the seat of 
his rational and emotional being. Moreover, in each 
case évtdés is constructed with the personal pronoun. 
_ [The same reference and the same construction is 
found seven times in the other versions.] St. Luke’s 
| writing, as is well known, was profoundly influenced 
\by the LXX. It may therefore be suggested 
‘(though very tentatively) that, in writing évrdés 
_ Sudv in 1721, the associations of phrases like wavra 
7a évrds pov, H Kapdia pov évrds pov were not 
aeely absent from his mind. 


7 
| This survey of the use of évrds in all varieties 
_ of Greek literature has shown, I think, that, of the 
examples hitherto adduced, only in Symmachus’ 
version of La 13, Ps 87° 1405, is there any plausi- 
bility for the view that évrds can be used as a 
| synonym for év. In regard to these passages, I tried 
_ to show that, though very closely approximating 
| in meaning, the two prepositions were still not 
| synonymous; and that these three passages 
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belong to a special class, in which, in English as 
well as in Greek, ‘ within ’ and ‘ among’ are practic- 
ally interchangeable, and that therefore they have 
no bearing upon the interpretation of such passages 
as Lk 1724. Finally, I called attention to the usage 
of the LXX, not only to its universal use of évrds 
=‘ within, but also to its special use of évrés in 
reference to the ‘ inward parts, and suggested that 
this special use may have influenced St. Luke when 
he wrote évrés iuav. The importance of the LXX 
in forming the style of St. Luke needs no further 
emphasis. 

I am aware that these arguments are unlikely 
to convince those whose general theory of the 
Gospel eschatology compels them to believe that 
évrds Suv must mean ‘in your midst.’ It is not 
however within the compass of this note to deal 
with any aspect of the passage other than the 
purely linguistic question of the meaning of év7és. 

Finally : it is sometimes urged that the reading 
of certain of the Syriac vefsions (‘amongst you’) 
strongly supports the translation ‘in your midst.’ 
The ‘ intra’ of the Latins is also sometimes claimed 
as a support for this view. But the Syriac versions 
only show that the translators felt the same diffi- 
culty about the interpretation of the passage as is 
felt by many moderns: these versions furnish no 
linguistic argument for évrés=‘ amongst.’ On 
the contrary, the Diatessaron reads ‘ within your 
heart’ (F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da Mepharreshe, 
ii. 198, 298). Moreover, Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
and Gregory of Nyssa also favour ‘ within.’ As for 
‘intra’ an interesting view of its meaning is given 
by Tertullian, adv. Marcion 4°°, where, in a discussion 
of Lk 1721, he quotes Dt 30! as illustrating a 
possible interpretation of the passage. 


P. M. S. ALLEN. 
Worcester College, Oxford. 


Ehe Interpretation of Bue roti. 21. 


OnE of my colleagues, with a long and active 
interest in the Greek New Testament, has recently 
asked my opinion of Mr. P. M.S. Allen’s interpreta- 
tion of the Greek text of Lk 1774 in THE ExPosITORY 
Times for July (1938), pp- 476-477. I have put 
my reply in writing, and am now sending it to you 
for such use, if any, as you may care to make of it. 
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Mr. Allen insists that the verse means, and can 
only mean, ‘ The kingdom of God is within you’ 
(i.e. in your hearts)—the ‘you’ being general 
and indefinite, and not referring particularly to 
the Pharisees who had raised the question (v.?°) 
that Jesus is answering. He, therefore, on the basis 
of established Greek usage (as he conceives it), 
rejects any alternative rendering of the évrds, such 
as ‘among’ (which, Dalman says, is the Syriac), or 
‘in the midst of’ (R.V., margin). His interpreta- 
tion is, of course, quite congenial to some modern 
understanding of ‘the kingdom of God’; and, as 
far as this verse is concerned, it relieves Jesus of 
the supposed odium of sharing contemporary 
apocalyptic conceptions of the kingdom. ~He 
seems to me, however, to be in error, not only on 
historical and exegetical grounds, which he largely 
ignores, but on the very linguistic grounds on which 
he bases his interpretation. Following his example, 
I confine myself to them, and concentrate attention 
upon his insistence that, according to Greek usage, 
évros txOv must mean ‘ within you,’ in the sense 
of ‘in your hearts.’ That is the essence, perhaps 
the motive, of his interpretation ; and I think that 
that can be shown to be erroneous without going 
outside of the examples that he himself cites to 
support it. 

He has so strongly stressed the meaning of the 
single word évrés, which is, of course, central in 
_ the problem, that he seems to have overlooked the 
‘ effect of the dependent Genitive on the meaning 
of the phrase in which the évrdés occurs. Certainly 
évros means ‘within,’ ‘inside of, as Mr. Allen 
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states; and I should raise no objection to the © 


proposition that ‘within’ is its nearest English 
equivalent. But it indicates only a general relation, 
within, as against without, certain limits: it implies 
nothing as to the nature of those limits, or the site 
of the inwardness that it describes. Mr. Allen cites 
the Homeric évros rot reiyeos (or -wv), ‘ within 
the wall, (or walls); but he naturally does not 
> take that phrase to mean ‘ within the wall’ itself 
(like a secret chamber in the wall), but ‘ within 
(the circuit of) the wall’ a limit-relation satisfied 
by any number of points. And we may compare 
the equally familiar, and equally indefinite, temporal 
phrase (not cited by Mr. Allen), évrds rod ypdvou 
‘within the time’ (G. & H., Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
724, 729: both about the middle of the second cen- 
tury A.D.). In the same collection, and of the same 
period, we have évrds "Exeih dexdrys, ‘ before Epeiph 
oth’ (t.e. 4th July), of the year specified (728,15); 
where éyrés still has the wzthin idea, though it is 
rendered ‘before’ by the editors. It is exactly 
equivalent to our ‘ by or before’ in our agreements 
to discharge a certain obligation ‘ by or before’ 
a certain date. Probably no one would render that 
phrase ‘ within 4th July’; and the presence of the 


Sexarns blocks the possibility of rendering it ‘within | 
(the month of) July.’ i 

Thus the exact.meaning of évrés in any given 
case—the site and ‘sort of ‘ withinness’ that is — 
intended—must be determined from the dependent 
Genitive and the context of the phrase: it is not — 
determined by the évrés alone, because that word — 
contains a variable, as well as a constant, element. 
And it may be bluntly said (1) that a stereotyped 
rendering of évrés by ‘ within, which Mr. Allen so 
strongly insists on, is not adequate to represent 
all the shades of meaning of the word ; (2) that even — 
when ‘ within’ is the correct and idiomatic rendering, — 
the ‘ within’ itself has different meanings, from 
which the correct one must be chosen in each case ; 
and (3) that this ‘ within’ MUST HAVE the meaning 
‘within the heart’ only when the dependent 
Genitive is in the singular number, as in the évrds — 
pov of the LXX of Psalms 38 (39)*; 102 (103)); 
and 108 (109). When the dependent Genitive 
is in the plural number, the phrase may mean 
‘within the group’ designated by the Genitive: 
it need not mean, and sometimes (even commonly) © 
cannot mean, inside of any member or members 
(individually) of that group. 

Three of Mr. Allen’s prime examples support — 
these propositions. Thus, (a) he cites Xenophon — 
Hell. 2, 3, 19, and says that ‘ évrés rovrwy means — 
“inside that number,” that is, within it,’ and en- 
forces this patently correct interpretation by quoting - 
G. M. Edwards’ rendering, ‘ inside this charmed 
circle. Here évtds rovrwy cannot possibly mean — 
—as Mr. Allen fully recognizes—‘ in their hearts’ : 
it must mean ‘ within the group’ (of the three thou- 
sand), and refers to the possibility that there may be 
bad men ‘within them,’ or, more idiomatically, 
‘among them, in their midst.’ ‘ Within’ here is a 
purely artificial rendering, mistakenly supposed to 
support the desired interpretation of the Lucan 
verse. Neither Mr. Allen nor Mr. Edwards says 
“within them’: they alleviate the awkwardness 


_ of the ‘within’ by representing the tovrwy by 


‘number,’ or ‘circle.’ If they would render the 
rovtwyv literally, they would naturally and correctly 
say ‘ among them.’ (b) Similarly, in the reference to 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1,10, 3, Mr. Allen says that — 
‘ évrds ai’rév means “ within their position” (as 
shown by Field), “ within their own lines.””’ But it 

can no more mean ‘ within their hearts’ than in th 
preceding case. (c) He cites, also, Thucydides 
» 5) 3, and rightly understands it of ‘camp 
followers placed inside a reserve of troops and 
that is one group within another: the porters are 
certainly not ‘within the hearts’ of the fighting 
men. (We may contrast this with the citation 
from Plato’s Laws, 789 A, where the phrase évrds 
tav pytépwv is specifically defined in the context of 
‘unborn babes, still within their mothers’ wombs’). 
7 


} 


: 


: things are done in parables.’ 


better choice. 
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These examples, his own, quite destroy the 
validity of Mr. Allen’s interpretation. On his own 
showing, they do not describe anything within an 
individual, but they describe certain groups as 
within other groups; while his interpretation gets 
nowhere unless he can show that the évros buav 
of the Lucan verse means ‘within your hearts, 
as he says. The citation from Plato is the only one 
relevant to his purpose ; but its meaning is clearly 
shown not by the évrés phrase, but by the context ; 


and divided examples only leave Luke’s meaning’ 


in the uncertainty which it is Mr. Allen’s object to) 


remove. It is, however, surprising, in the hight of 


his own citations, that Mr. Allen did not present 


_ the possibility (or probability) that in Luke also we) 


have a case of a group within a group: the kingdom- | 
group (whether the kingdom be apocalyptically | 
conceived or not) within the you-group to which, 
Jesus’ words were addressed. 

For this idea, in non-apocalyptic form, we may 
compare the words of Jesus in Mk 4: ‘To you 
(piv) has been given the mystery of the kingdom 
of God; but to those without (rois éfw) all 
Here we have an 
inner group of the disciples of Jesus within an outer 


| group (specifically so-called) of unbelieving Jews, 


Entre 


Thomas Yates. 

A biography of Dr. Yates has been expected for 
some time and it is now in our hands. There is 
only one criticism to make and that is that it is 
not longer. The decision was come to that a 


Memoir followed by some of Dr. Yates’s sermons 


should take the place of a full length biography. 
It has been written by the Rev. A. A. Lee, a close 
friend of Dr. Yates, and there could have been no 
As Mr. Lee tells us, what Parker, 
Spurgeon, MacLaren, and Alexander Whyte were 


to an older generation, R. J. Campbell and Thomas 


Yates were in an outstanding way to his generation. 
Yates, ‘ youthful, radiant, happy, full of the joy of 
life, with an eloquence and humour that made 
him irresistible, stirred within me desires and 


| decisions that made the Christian ministry a great 


calling of God.’ 
During thirty years Thomas Yates kept his spell 


_ over him. 


Yates was born in a Wesleyan home, his father 
and mother being fine, godly people. His mother 


exercised a great influence over him, and he relied 


upon her judgment. When as a boy he spoke to 


--- 
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in the same way as, in the Thucydides citation, we 
have the porters within the soldiers. And we may 
compare, also, Jesus’ words in Lk 117° (and in 
Mt 1278, with ‘ Spirit of God’ instead of the Lucan 
‘finger of God’), where He says to those who 
charged Him with casting out demons by Beelzebub: 
‘ But if I by the finger of God cast out demons, 
then is the kingdom of God come unto you ’—where 
the verb here rendered ‘is come’ is éPfacev 
(‘has come’), indicating the then presence of , 
the kingdom of God, as shown by the presence 
of his ‘ finger,’ or ‘spirit, in the casting out of 
demons. 

We cannot read the apocalyptic element out 
of the teaching of Jesus without doing violence both 
to Gospel criticism and to historic probability, 
though (as I think) the apocalyptic did not cover 
the whole range of his thought on the subject of 
the kingdom. Probably, Mr.. Allen’s passage, in 
the light of the context, is apocalyptic. The 
alternative interpretation is the group-within-group 
—{which may or may not be apocalyptic)—and not 
the rendering of évrés ipév as ‘ within your hearts, 
which lacks both parallels and probability. — 

ANDREW SLEDD. 

Emory University, Georgia, U.S.A. 


(lous. 


his mother of his desire to become a minister, she 
said that ‘ that was decided long before you were 
born, my boy.’ His own views on guidance are 
given at some length: 

‘I do not hold any doctrine of the guidance of 
God, which excludes or discourages the uses of 
reason and judgment. I should count such passive- 
ness and vacancy an offence against high gifts of 
God to man—intended for consecrated uses. Yet 
it is simply true for me to say that in the critical 
and determining choices of my own life and ministry 
I have always. had a sense of detachment as 
though I had myself little to do with the decision 
made. 

‘Each recurring occasion demanded grave and 
prayerful consideration, but the decision was not 
finally open to argument. How this comes to the 
mind and spirit I cannot tell. It is one of the 
secret things which belong unto God and which lie 
between God and a man’s own soul. Its weight 
and finality cannot be explained and conveyed to 
others. Many will understand it at once without 
any explaining and justifying. Many will not 
understand it at all. It can only be stated and left. 
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‘This was how I ever became a minister of the 
Gospel and the Church at all. It is a wonder to me 
still, to reflect that I do not remember a time when 
I was not aware that this was what I was to be. 
I knew it even in and through some years of resent- 
ment and revolt. I knew it when I perversely 
fought it. The storm of revolt fell away and in the 
calm the thing was still there as it had been always. 
My roots were somehow twined inextricably about 
this vocation. I can only think that God had to 
do with it all before I was born. 

‘I know well that there are most faithful min- 
istries which have never had behind them this sense 
of unescapable compulsion. But I am glad that it 
has been so with me, because I have needed it for 
anchorage. I have needed often to go back and 
make sure of these old and secure moorings.’ 

Born in a Wesleyan home, it was natural that 
Yates should pass into the Wesleyan ministry. 
After his theological course at Didsbury, where he 
was much influenced by Dr. J. H. Moulton, he went 
to Belfast, where the great Grosvenor Methodist 
Hall was soon filled by thousands who listened to 
him eagerly morning and evening. But there was 
something in the itinerant ministry which he shrank 
from. The spirit of Congregationalism suited him 
better, and he accepted a call to Clifton Park Church 
in Belfast. After Belfast there came several years 
in Liverpool, and then twenty-one years’ ministry 
at Kensington. This was followed in turn by a few 
years of collaboration with Dr. J. D. Jones at 
Bournemouth. But London had cast its spell 
on him and he went back again, this time to 
St. Aubyn’s Church, Norwood. 

The Memoir contains a number of tributes from 
Dr. Yates’s friends—he had a genius for friendship. 
Generous, sincere, natural, full of humour, and a 
brilliant talker, how could it have been otherwise ? 
One writes that in his Norwood days Dr. Yates 
took him to the ‘ Cheshire Cheese’ that ‘I might 
see the room where the great Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Sir Joshua Reynolds and others 
were wont to meet for conversation. Turning 
to me in that room, he said: “Isn’t it a pity 
‘we were born too late for converse with those 
men?” JI felt then that Dr. Yates would have 
been ‘mightily at home” in that circle. He 
would not have been the least brilliant talker in 
that company.’ 

In his preaching he made full use of his gifts. 
‘Thomas Yates,’ says Dr. A. C. Hill, ‘ preached 
with a display of talent and hallowed artistry which 
was hardly equalled and certainly not surpassed 
by any man then occupying a pulpit in Britain.’ 
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Sir Edward Russell, then editor of the Liverpool. 
Daily Post, spoke of ‘ almost every sémtenine graced — 


by some nice fruitfulness of expression.’ 


Dr. Yates contributed, always with willingness, for | 
that was characteristic ‘of him, not a few sermons © 
to this magazine, so that it is hardly necessary to | 


attempt here any description of his matter and 
style. And yet a number of interesting points are 
made in the Memoir that we would fain allude to. 
One friend asked Dr. Yates how he had cultivated 
his pulpit style, and he replied that for years he had 


given his days and nights to the study of Edmund | 


Burke’s speeches. Dr. Yates delighted in the 
epigram and the polished phrase and created 
many phrases—‘ Reveal to us the treasures of the 
trodden ways.’ ‘Save us from being unfulfilled 
prophecies !’ 

He had man’s doubts and difficulties much in his 
mind in his preaching and ‘running through all 
his sermons there was a great and positive Gospel.’ 

The sub-title of the Memoir is A Happy Warrior, 
taken from Dr. J. D. Jones’s tribute to him. 
(Independent Press; 5s. net.) 

‘He was deeply Christian—but not a gloomy 
Christian. The joy of the Lord was his strength. 
When I think of him—this consecrated man, who 
was yet so full of gaiety and fun—these lines of 
Wordsworth come back to mind : 


This is the happy Warrior; this is He 
That every Man in arms should wish to be.’ 


Beauty. 


In The British Weekly Ilico’s subject this week 
is Beauty. We take the liberty of quoting one 
paragraph : 

‘ How elusive is this thing that we call Beauty ! 
It is not in me, and it is not in things, and I think 
it cannot be in any ultimate relation between me 
and things ; for things are always created, limited, 


changing, imperfect things, and Beauty brings with 


her the suggestion, the very breath, of the infinite 
and eternal and all that things are not. I put it 
to you that the handiwork of God is like a code 
through which He speaks to us. Beauty is not in us 
nor ultimately in the code, but in the message, 
infinite, beyond words, that it conveys. The winter 
morning is not a sacrament, but sacramental; as 
the apostle says, it “‘ declares His eternal power and 
Godhead.” Beauty is a private, secret word, 
never quite the same, I think, to any two of us; 
it is strictly personal; it is not zm things, but 
through things; it is the Eternal brought to us in 
the vessel of the transient.’ 


. 
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| Religious Teaching in the Universities. 


_ Sir Charles Grant Robertson, speaking on 2nd 
January at a meeting organized by the Institute of 
Christian Education, pleaded for specialized religious 
"_ training in all Universities, and also religious teach- 
'. ing as part of the general culture of a University 
‘\ course. He put forward the following practical 
“| proposals : 
x, Every University should have a Faculty of 
‘| Theology (interdenominational). This would pro- 
' vide an official recognition of the subject which 
| would be of immense importance, and would have 
| an indirect leavening effect on all other subjects. 
2. Since elementary instruction in any subject 
| ds not the function of the University, the roots of 
| the difficulty lie in the teaching of religion in the 
schools: when this is put right there will be an 
increasing demand to continue in the Universities 
| what has been begun in the schools. 

| 3. In every Faculty of Arts there ought to be 
adequate facilities for an undergraduate to combine, 
_ if he wishes, Biblical studies with other subjects of 

his course, and this would involve the provision of 
trained teachers. 
4. The prevailing attitude concerning the im- 
' portance of religious studies must be altered, that 
is to say, a demand must be created before the 
Universities can be expected to supply teaching in 
the subject. This implies the necessity to convince 
a sceptical and indifferent generation that religion 
js an essential element in any education worth the 
mame. 
__5. There ought to be some centre in every Univer- 
sity for undergraduate voluntary religious activity, 
such as that supplied by the Student Christian 
Movement. 

It is easy enough to make a depressing analysis 
of the situation, but there is surely one very en- 
couraging feature. The intellectual and moral 
anarchy of the post-war period has spent its force. 
In the battering chaos of the world to-day there is 
increasing recognition that the confident secular 
answers to the perplexities of life are not really 
answers at all. The forces of the Time-Spirit can 
‘be brought to the side of religion, and in that move- 
-ment the Universities, if we choose, can play a 
decisive part. 


4+And the mirage shall become a pool.’ 


Dr. Herbert H. Farmer has contributed one of 
| this suggestive studies to The Christian World of 
_ 42th January. And this is his chosen text. 
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‘There are mirages which become pools of water, 
and there are mirages which do not become pools of 
water, but fade into the heat and sterility of the 
desert. The mirages which become pools of water, 
the illusions which are fruitful and enriching, are 
for those who, in the prophet’s words, are treading 
the highway, that highway over which the unclean 
do not pass. 

‘ Turning to the sphere of the specifically Christian 
life, many illustrations spring to the mind. It is 
illuminating, for example, to study the mirages of 
the first followers of Jesus Christ in New Testament 
days. Thus it was thought at first that Christ 
required of them the strict observance of the Jewish 
law. Only on that basis could they conceive Him 
as the heaven-sent Saviour, could they adore Him. 
It was mirage, of course, but because there was a 
certain right relationship of their minds to Christ 
it was a mirage which became a pool. It served them 
in their Christian life in a number of ways. It gave 
the new movement time to grow and become strong 
before it was called upon to meet the challenge of 
the Jewish persecution ; it established at the heart 
of the Christian tradition a deep sense of moral order 
and obligation which guarded it from the danger of 
ever becoming a merely enthusiastic and _ self- 
cultivating pietism ; above all, it taught those who 
at length were freed from ita much deeper under- 
standing of what the gospel essentially is and how 
irreconcilably opposed it is to all mere legalism. 
Perhaps only those can understand grace who have 
sought with all their heart to be legally righteous 
before God. For them the mirage does indeed 
become a wonderful pool of truth. Yet there were 
those for whom it never became a pool. The 
Judaizing party in the Early Church, as Paul’s 
epistles show, remained a disturbing factor for 
many years. Perhaps we may infer from the fact 
that they made themselves such a nuisance to 
the Apostle that they were rather unpleasantly 
self-assertive people, and in that see a hint 
of the reason why they never moved forward 
to a truer understanding of the gospel of 
Christ. 

‘There must be few people who have achieved 
anything approaching a mature prayer-life, who 
have not at some time rested on wrong ideas about 
the ways of God’s providence ; later they have come 
to a truer understanding of those ways, in some 
measure through the discipline of the prayer-life 
itself. Yet they would probably never have started 
to pray at all, still less continued in prayer, had 
they not at first believed these things which they 
now reject. 
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‘ Mirage then is a most valuable, if not an indis- 
pensable, element in the spiritual pilgrimage of the 
soul. This means more than that we learn from 
our mistakes. 
mistakes which we need to make. Certainly much 
more important than avoiding mistake and illusion 
is to have that inner attitude which alone can keep 
such mistake and illusion from becoming destructive 
phantasies and obsessions—to be one of those who 
tread the highway and for whom mirages do become 
pools.’ 


Christ and Fairies. 


Christ and Fairies is, surprisingly enough, a small 
volume, not of children’s sermons but of sermons 
for grown-ups. For each c* ten fairy tales the 
Master of St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford, finds a text. 
In ‘ The Christian Year’ this month, we have given 
‘Sleeping Beauty’ in shortened form. 

‘Fairy Tales,” Mr. Chavasse says, ‘ voice that 
hunger and thirst in man after God, to satisfy 
which the Son of God became the Son of Man.’ 


They embody the first gropings of child races after 


God ; and articulate man’s earliest belief that there 
were invisible and spiritual agencies active in this 
visible and material world. They express a deep 
human craving—a two-fold need : 


(t) The need of man for a Power greater than 
his own to help him. 

(2) The need of man for Romance in life, to 
to make it worth living 


and so the malicious saying that Christ has banished 
fairies is not true. He came not to destroy but to 
fulfil all that for which fairies stand. 


All fancies die 

If Jesus never lived. 

For living fancies need to be 
The symbols of a Truth. 


Lord Jesus, live for me, 

Open my eyes to see 

Thy face. 

So by Thy grace 

Shall all the world be peopled 
By bright forms. 

The wind of many voices, 

In its storms, 

Shall speak of Giant powers, 
The many coloured flowers 

Shall hold their lips up for a kiss. 
O live for me, Thou sinless One. 
Cleanse Thou for me 

The earth and sea. 
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It means that there are in a sense | 


Sweep all the clouds from off fi 
The sky. i 
For fancies never, never die 4 
If only Jesus lives. I 


This is a charming and original book (S.P.C.K. ; 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Ittoén. 


One of the many interesting chapters in Mrs. 
Hogg’s Challenge of the East (S.P.C.K.; cloth, 
3s. 6d. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net) is on the Japanese 
community founded near Kyoto by Tenko Nishida. 
In this community of the order of Ittoén—Creative 
Peace—the people of all classes live together as 
equals, giving service without thought of reward, 
They have given up position and wealth, believing 
that that was the only way to end the struggle 
for supremacy between class, nation, and race. 
Tenko founded the order so that efforts for peace- 
making might not be undermined by insane strival 
ing for power. Their endeavour is to stamp out 
dissatisfaction, envy, and a mania for possessions, | 
and so remove the causes of war. 4 

Another chapter in the Japanese section describem 
the Or. Christian Mission, where Christian prin, 
ciples in industry are demonstrated This mission 
was founded by an American in 1905—Merrill 
Vories. The first department to be developed wa 
an architectural one. He got in touch with Mis- 
sionary Boards and put up suitable church build- 
ings ; ; he designed the first modern apartment house 
in Tokio, business offices, and premises for housin 
operatives. An eight- “hour day was worked 
a fair wage paid. Sales departments were ne 
opened, but only articles that were of good val 
were handled. The workers in the mission are 
various nationalities and all differences of race ai 
ignored. 

Mrs. Hogeg’s popularly written book is divided 
into three parts—Japan, China, and India—for sh 
visited all three in her ‘ good-will journey.’ She 


able to make and the first-hand information she 
gained. The book is necessarily slight and 
chapters short, but there is much to stir one t 
uncomfortable reflection as, for example, the chap 
on the Mui-Tsai in Hong-Kong. 
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